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SOME ESSENTIALS TO A SAFE DIET! 


E. V. McCOLLUM 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


In my association during the summer in Washington with the various 
women in the field of home economics who were working in association 
with the Food Administration, Isaw a great many charts and illustrations 
regarding comparative food values, and I was struck particularly with 
one type of product which came from various sources. I refer to such 
charts as illustrate the cost of a hundred calories of energy or the cost 
of a pound of digestible protein. In such charts we find invariably that 
for a dollar one can purchase the greatest amount of energy in the form 
of one of the cereal grains or their milled products, depending upon the 
market price at the particular time. The cheapest energy foods are 
those that are derived from the cereal grains. 

Now what effect will the distribution of such illustrative matter broad- 
cast over the land have upon the dietary habits of the people of the 
United States at the present time? I think the answer is clear. Never 
before has the cost of foodstuffs risen to the present point. It is taxing 
very seriously the budget of numerous households to meet the food re- 
quirements of the family. I feel that there is an element of danger in 
giving the housewife this information without supplementing it with 
further advice to enable her to make a wise selection of food so that her 
list of purchases will provide a safe diet. 

I am told that the recent rise in the price of milk in some of the large 
cities has already reduced the consumption of milk by the people. Un- 


1 Reprinted from The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 74, Nov. 1917, The World’s Food. 
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der the stress of poverty the list of foods purchased becomes restricted 
and more and more the tendency is to use principally wheat bread, corn 
bread, oatmeal, rice, peas, and beans, or dishes prepared from these, so 
that the diet becomes derived almost wholly from the seeds of plants. 
The charts of food values to which Ihave referred encourage women who 
are alert and anxious to study the food problems, to buy just such a list 
of foods as that enumerated. Milk and green vegetables do not 
appear to the average housewife to be economical purchases because 
they contain much water and do not compare favorably, pound for 
pound, with the dry cereal grains. 


MILK AND GREEN VEGETABLES IMPERATIVE 


It is so important that the diet should contain a certain amount of 
milk and green vegetables because of the special values which these pos- 
sess from the dietary standpoint, that I want to place special emphasis 
upon this point and, furthermore, I want to show you why a diet con- 
sisting too largely of cereal grains will not induce optimum nutrition. 

There has long prevailed, in the discussions of matters relating to nu- 
trition, the idea that the essential constituents of the normal diet are 
protein, carbohydrates, and fats, and certain inorganic salts. Since the 
organic constituents named all furnis!: energy when they are oxidized, 
the idea has prevailed that the proportions between the carbohydrates 
and fats in the food is a matter of little importance. This idea is cor- 
rect. The Eskimo eats little carbohydrate and much fat, while people 
in the temperate regions eat relatively very much less fat. It is a com- 
mon misconception, however, that the people in the warmer regions of 
the world do not eat liberally of fats. They consume much more fats 
than do the peoples living in the temperate regions. ‘This is purely a 
matter of convenience and came about through the relative abundance 
in the tropics of oil-rich fruits and nuts. The temperate regions pro- 
duce the cereals and other crops which are with few exceptions rich in 
carbohydrates and poor in fats. Man has adapted himself to the char- 
acter of the foods which he has found available, and through long usage 
certain dietary habits have become fixed. 

There has been much importance attached to the protein content of 
the diet, and justly so. I shall not attempt to discuss the merits of the 
high or low protein diet. Practically all students of nutrition are now 
agreed that a fairly liberal supply of protein in the diet tends to promote 
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good nutrition better than an amount which closely approximates the 
physiological minimum. Furthermore, this aspect of nutrition is so 
well appreciated that it receives the attention of all who concern them- 
selves with the planning of rations. 

One of the dietary factors which should be given attention is the inor- 
ganic or mineral content. The research of the last few years has brought 
to light an importance of this part of the food which was not hitherto 
suspected. 

Another fact of the greatest importance in enabling us to plan ade- 
quate dietaries is the knowledge that there exists two substances the 
natures of which are still unknown which must be present in the diet if 
an animal is to grow or long maintain a state of health. The existence 
of one of these has been appreciated only about four years and the other 
but two. Although we do not know much about the natures of either 
of these substances we have definite and fairly adequate knowledge re- 
garding where they can be found. 

One of those substances is especially abundant in milk and it is fairly 
abundant in the leaves of plants, but almost without exception is de- 
ficient in the seeds of plants. Butter fat isone of the best sources of it. 
Egg fat is also an excellent source of it. This substance is in these 
particular kinds of fats and in the leaves of plants, but not in the seeds 
in adequate amounts. 

The second unknown is everywhere abundant except in the following 
list of foods: polished rice, fats from either animal or vegetable sources, 
sugars, and starches. None of these contain this second food element. 

Under ordinary conditions when we take a diet of seeds, or seeds and 
vegetables, or seeds and milk, or seeds and meat, we get an abundance 
of the second substance, but we are in more or less serious danger of run- 
ning a little short of the dietary essential which is not abundant in the 
seeds but is associated with the leaves and is present in large amount in 
milk. 

There are several cases in the literature of medicine which indicate 
that serious consequences have actually arisen in Japan and Denmark, 
due to a specific shortage of that particular unknown thing which is so 
abundant in butter fats and in milk and in egg fat and in the leaves of 
plants, but not in the seeds. Up to recent times the practice in Denmark 
was to feed children on milk containing a moderate amount of fat, but 
since the introduction of the milk separator, which is very efficient in 
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taking out practically all the fat of milk, a physician named Bloch at 
Copenhagen has observed about forty-five cases, in the last five years, of 
children in the country who were fed on separator milk and vegetable 
food, who suffered from eye troubles. The eyes become swollen, in- 
flamed and infected, and blindness results unless something is done to 
correct the faulty diet. The introduction of whole milk causes an im- 
mediate response and recovery, providing the eyes are not too badly 
injured. 

During times of famine among the vegetarian people of Japan, hun- 
dreds of cases have been recorded of this pathological condition of the 
eyes in young children; and curiously enough, a certain Japanese phy- 
sician named Mori has pointed out that the eye trouble in these vege- 
tarian children is cured by giving them chicken livers. As a matter of 
fact, other livers would cure them just as well. They could be cured just 
as well with butter fat or eggs. 

Another type of malnutrition due to a lack of an unappreciated, un- 
identified dietary factor is a disease, found in the Orient,that is due to a 
lack of the second unknown to which I have referred. This is widely 
distributed in many kinds of food but is nearly absent from polished rice, 
and this disease which is called beri-beri occurs among those people who 
eat polished rice as the principal article of diet. The principal feature 
of this deficiency disease is general paralysis. 

One of the most important things to realize is that the chemical analy- 
sis of foodstufis, no matter how complete or by whom made, cannot 
give the slightest evidence as to the biological values of the foods. Such 
knowledge can be gained only by properly conducted feeding tests. I 
have during the last five years perfected a systematic procedure which 
involves a series of feeding experiments, and which yields results which 
constitute a biological analysis of food stufis. Briefly, the principle is as 
follows: a single natural food in a wholesome condition is fed as the sole 
source of nutriment and then with single or multiple additions of iso- 
lated food factors. This will be clear from a simple illustration. If we 
represent protein by P, inorganic salts by S, the unknown dietary sub- 
stance associated with certain fats and with the leaves of plants by A, 
and the remaining unidentified dietary factor by B, the dietary properties 
of a foodstuff, as the maize kernel, are determined by feeding maize in 
the following ways: 
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1. Maize alone 8. Maize +P+B 

2. Maize + P 9. Maize +S+A 

3. Maize + S 10. Maize + S+B 

4. Maize + A 11. Maize + A+B 

5. Maize + B 12. Maize +P+S+A 

6. Maize +P+S 13. Maize + P+S+B 

7. Maize +P+A 14. Maize + P+S+A+B 


Only rations 12 and 14 in this series will adequately nourish an animal 
during growth. This shows that there are three ways in which the maize 
kernel is deficient, viz., its proteins are not of very satisfactory character; 
it lacks a sufficient amount of the unknown factor A, and it is too poor 
in certain inorganic salts to support physiological well-being in a growing 
animal. What I have said about the maize kernel can be said almost 
without qualification for the other most important cereal grains—wheat 
and oats,andothercommonseeds. Since the dietary properties of various 
seeds are about alike their mixtures are but little better than the single 
seeds fed as the sole source of nutriment. The seeds are perfectly good 
foodstuffs so far as they go but we should recognize their deficiencies and 
see to it that they are combined with such other foods as will make good 
their shortcomings. Chief among the foods which correct the deficien- 
cies of the seeds are milk, and the leaves of plants such as cabbage, 
lettuce, spinach, cauliflower and such other leaves as are appetizing as 
greens. The tubers such as the potato and sweet potato possess a cer- 
tain amount of corrective character, but are distinctly poorer than the 
leaf of the plant. 

Why do milk and leaf-vegetables make good the dietary deficiencies of 
the seeds? It is because they are especially rich in those mineral ele- 
ments, such as calcium, sodium and chlorine, in which the seeds are de- 
ficient. They are rich in the unidentified factor A which is abundant in 
certain fats and in leaves but, with few exceptions, not in seeds, and their 
proteins supplement those of the seeds so as to enhance their value. 

Whereas an animal can live but a short time when fed oats alone, a 
mixture of rolled oats, 60 per cent, and a flour made from immature al- 
falfa leaves, 40 per cent, constitutes a fairly satisfactory monotonous 
diet from infancy to adult life. Normal development cannot be secured 
on any mixture of seeds as a restricted diet, but combinations of leaf 
with seed are in many cases fairly satisfactory. 

There are at the present time thousands of people of the working 
classes in the south who are suffering from a disease known as pellagra. 
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Dr. Goldberger of the Bureau of Public Health in Washington has dem- 
onstrated that the disease is the result of a faulty diet. 

A year ago, owing to the high cost of foodstuffs, there were several 
people especially interested in home economics who made inquiry into 
the question as to what was the least expenditure of money on which a 
self-respecting human being might expect to be well nourished. There 
was such a group of investigators in Chicago, and after careful inquiry 
they decided that in Chicago about forty cents a day was the lowest 
expenditure on which an adult could be reasonably well nourished. 

While that investigation was going on, Mrs. Dewey made an investi- 
gation of the insane hospitals and state prisons of New York, and found 
that they were feeding the prisoners and insane patients in that state on 
about eleven and six-tenths cents a day. 

Dr. Goldberger has produced experimental! pellagra in human beings 
on a diet supplying an abundance of energy and affording considerable 
variety, but derived too largely from seeds. The governor of one of the 
southern states agreed to pardon any convict in the state penitentiary 
who would volunteer to eat such a diet as Dr. Goldberger might pre- 
scribe until he chose to discontinue the experiment. There were eleven 
of them who took the chance. 

He kept these men in the country on a sunny slope under ideal hy- 
gienic conditions. They were given dishes prepared from the following 


list of foodstuffs: bolted wheat flour, corn meal, oatmeal, corn starch, 
sugar, syrup, bacon fat, cabbage, collards, turnip greens, and sweet 
potatoes. 


After five and a half months five of the eleven men in this experi- 
mental group showed distinct signs of pellagra. In some of the insane 
hospitals and orphanages of the south where formerly there was a high 
incidence of pellagra, Dr. Goldberger found the disease to disappear 
when an adequate diet was supplied. I venture to say that the trouble 
with the diets of the people in these regions is the very high percentage 
derived from the seeds of plants or products made by milling or polish- 
ing the seeds. There is an element of danger in restricting the diet of 
either man or animal too largely to products of this class. 

Dr. Goldberger has pointed out that the diet of many of the poor 
people of the south consists in winter of corn bread, salt pork, and mo- 
lasses. This they eat with little variety in the way of other additions, 
and by the end of winter come down with the disease. From what I 
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have said of the nature of the dietary deficiencies of the seeds the nature 
of the deficiencies of the pellagra-producing diets is fairly clear. The 
fault does not lie in any one dietary deficiency but in poor quality with 
respect to several factors. 

The greatest nutritional problems before us now are two in number. 
First we must find a way to provide the leafy vegetables at moderate 
prices to the people of our cities. These foods should be the least expen- 
sive of all. They are great producers and are easily handled, but be- 
cause of their tendency to spoilage the present system of marketing 
renders them a hazardous class of foods for the retail dealer to handle 
and the prices are accordingly exorbitant. One of the greatest boons 
which could possibly come to the poor people throughout the world 
would be the discovery of a plant which is a good agricultural crop, whose 
leaves are not fleshy, but of a character which permits their being promptly 
dried in the sun as are our hay crops, and the immature leaves of which 
could be converted into a flour with good keeping qualities. Such a leaf 
must be free from tannins and other bitter principles and so nearly taste- 
less that it could be incorporated with wheat flour to the extent of 20-25 
per cent without destroying the pleasant favor of the wheat loaf. Such 
a bread would have dietary properties vastly superior to any variety of 
dishes derived from wheat, corn, oats, and rice when prepared without 
the use of milk and taken without sufficient vegetables to correct their 
deficiencies. 

If such a plant can be found and the public educated to the regular 
use of such a mixed flour the health of all peoples who live on a restricted 
diet would be greatly improved. Since high ideals, ambition, and ag- 
gressiveness are promoted by physiological well being, the gain to society 
would be very great indeed. I have the hearty codperation of Mr. Fair- 
child of the Bureau of Plant Industry in securing plants which may meet 
these requirements. 

The second fundamentally important dietary problem with which we 
have to deal is the preservation of the dairy industry. The prices of 
feeding stufis have gone up 100 to 200 per cent while the price of 
milk has advanced only about 20 per cent. Such a condition makes 
milk production unprofitable and will lead, if not remedied, to an aban- 
donment of the dairy industry. Such an event would be a misfortune of 
the gravest consequences to the public health. We have long been ac- 
customed to the use, in cookery, of milk in liberal amounts and of cream, 
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butter, and cheese. It is not generally appreciated that these articles 
have a dietary value far greater than can be expressed by their protein 
and energy content. They act as correctives for the deficiencies of the 
cereal grains, and without them the nutrition of our people will suffer 
serious impairment. 

The nation-wide cry against further advance on the cost of milk is 
unjust and dangerous. The cost of milk must go up and up so far as is 
necessary to insure that the dairy industry shall remain a paying one. 

The only alternative in dietary practice which can maintain the health 
and etficiency of our population is the adoption of a new type of diet 
derived in suitable amount from leaf flour. This, however, involves 
still unsolved problems and cannot at once be put into effect. The only 
product which can in some measure meet the requirements is the flour 
prepared from the alfalfa leaf. It is not entirely satisfactory as a human 
food but baking tests made in the departments of home economics at 
several universities have shown that 10-12 per cent of alfalfa leaf flour 
can be used with wheat flour without affecting perceptibly the physical 
properties of the wheat loaf. Bread prepared from mixed flour of this 
character is slightly green but does not differ greatly from whole wheat 
bread in taste. More than 12-14 per cent of the leaf produces a slightly 
astringent taste which renders the product less acceptable to the human 
palate. A better leaf flour should be found for this purpose and I be- 
lieve this will be accomplished before long. Such a leaf would not, how- 
ever, do away with the need of milk and its products. The appetizing 
nature of these and their capacity in culinary practices of conferring 
palatability upon other foods make them foods for which there can be 
found no substitutes. 

The mixed seed and leaf flour which I have described will serve only 
as a cheap and safe food for those whose earnings do not permit the 
use of foods other than the cheapest, viz., the seed products, molasses, 
etc. For these, meats do not form efficient dietary supplements and 
their purchase is not logical. We could entirely dispense with meats 
without suffering any ill effects whatever, but if we permit the use of 
milk, even in the diet of adults, to fall much below the present con- 
sumption, its effects will soon become apparent in our national efficiency. 
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INCREASE IN LIVING COSTS 


HELEN COOMBS 
Head of the Household Arts Department 
AND 
ELIZABETH L. BISHOP 
Instructor of Foods and Household Chemistry, State Normal School, Buffalo, New York 


The following interesting data on the cost of living in Buffalo, and 








its increase from September, 1912, to September, 1917, compiled by 
the Department of Household Arts of the State Normal School of 
Buffalo, New York, may be of value as a basis of comparison for other 


communities as well. 





Comparison of cost of foods 





PRICE SEPTEMBER | PRICE SEPTEMBER | INCREASE 





























ITEM SOURCE 917 | PER CENT 
Mill Products Washburn Crosby 
Flour Co. 
WG wad wCirsjctrteen $7.50 bbl. $14.75 96.66 
I xara vikwnees> J. N. Adam & Co. .04 Ib. .10 150.0 
Whole Wheat........ O04 Ib. .10 150.0 
Macdcceehed easvens .04 Ib. .10 150.0 
Coc dcvexa les .025 Ib. .07 180.0 
Re... «cas vudcpuacun bacienswandbouuaince hud ee 1145.33 
PR Se NOEL BESS Ss : RERSSERSS mae 
Sugar Plimpton Cowan | 
WM ckvaidus antenna Co. $.05 lb. $0.0925 | 85.0 
eer Beare .05 Ib. 09 ~—'| 80.0 
Confectioners........... 0475 Ib. | .095 = |100.0 
oe Sidisitenienailiie ——$—$__—_—|—____ 
DOI i. cas vn oe hvnvdsanuadecges sa arwinen sa aang ou eh ee oa aa eee | 88.33 
Bread Collins Bakery 
AVE DLS Pree $0.02 oz $0.03 | 50.0 
Rs sta vnicwenecns 05 lb .0775 56.5 
fe a a ME ee Tee ee ee ee ee 53.25 
Fats | C. M. Lorish | 
Dba cankeekhee ak $0.30 Ib. $9.52 73.33 
 eadwe wed hue Kes .13 Ib. | .28 115.33 
a Laie miele ame .25 can .40 60.0 
ee .22 lb. e 59.0 
SS Seer .75 qt. | 1.00 33.33 
WO Gi nos wins nccens .25 can .40 60.0 
I yok ono 0 cba skye bendeuvaa sox sais eenedaseeeueene eee een 66.82 
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Comparison of cost of foods—Continued 




























































































ITEM | SOURCE | PRICE —— PRIVE — anaaae 
Milk and cream | Queen City Dairy | 
a wick kine one ciel | Co. | $0.07 qt $0.11 | 57.14 
Pebdknscanacenscpas | | .08 } pt 13 | 62.5 
Ce ae ee ee Te rT ere ee ee ee 59.82 
Fish | Buffalo Oyster Co. | | 
Pe cseniscntonnns | $0.25 Ib. $0.28 | 12.0 
Yellow pike............ | .18 Ib. | .22 | 22.22 
Piiesécrvecntxens .20 Ib. ae 25.0 
Ms vicnaneavsseses | |} 12. | 22 83.33 
GADNEB. 000 cccccscccees 35 qt. 50 42.85 
I ois i0.0bbbbbsn Ade RAS han eneandeehbdantedsenneEeeneeebbannens | 37.08 
Meat | J. Bidell | 
Veal 
a $0.20 Ib $0.40 1100.0 
Loin chop..........-. 14 lb 34 }142.85 
I 6c £0 05 veheeee dbus cakes bake deeb bcs det ne teewuuneedseseckenes }121.425 
Beef | J. Bidell | | 
Es $0.16 Ib. $0.28 | 75.00 
Porterhouse.......... .22 lb. .32 45.0 
eee rer -14 lb. .23 | 64.20 
EE 66.00.54 a bb Nie C ARH A CRN OuR Ween e 6ieS MENS RRERGC RO ED UEObEA RODEO G ED | 61.4 
Mutton | J. Bidell | | 
BARR CRED. 00 occcccces $0.19 lb. $0.28 | 47.3 
ods kacsceon | KammanCo. 15 Ib. 23-.28 | 86.66 
I dine cen’ iba cand ke ood andepersesas ace beaks enaeeaneett | 66.98 
ig eo , Speepenianenees mae 
Pork Kamman Co. 
| ERR irg err cre $0.22 Ib | $0.42 | 90.9 
Nii Xeusun stones | | 25 Ib 40 =| 60.0 
Mpuavccavevnhen .20 lb .39 95.0 
Salt Pork............ 4b. | 36 1157 1 
ED cdakasitilenadonbevisaghns $90eyskeueane adnan ceneh tbe 100.75 
Poultry | Menges Market | 
Ns ocd x plda aiidern ote $0.20 Ib. $0.31 55.0 
| eee | 16 Ib, 31 93.75 
Turkey (cold storage)... | .28 Ib. 35 25.0 
I wid usd ave Renan enkesdeses Gob galnmtee cae samen oes me wene ena enen 57.916 
Average increase for meat and poultry ..............cccccccccccccccccccceees 81.69 
§8 
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Comparison of cost of foods—Concluded 





| PRICE SEPTEMBER PRICE SEPTEMBER | INCREASE 
1917 
































ITEM | SOURCE } 1912 | PPR CENT 
Vegetables | Trost Grocery 
Canned, 1 Ib. 8 oz. | | 
cans 
Tomatoes............| $0.15 per can | $0.20 | 33.33 
a eee | 12 percan | .18 | 50:0 
pee er .12 percan | .18 50.0 
Beans 
Ps acccapeaen .12 percan | .18 | 50.0 
ee | -12 per can -18 | 50.0 
| ee -12 per can .20 66.66 
Ps nsenceveedi .10 per can | .18 | 80.0 
RIED. oo cc ccc cverceesenasestentwcerececeseseséessentetsntstendevesanes | 54.28 
Tea Grand Union Tea 
Standard Grades....... Co. $0.40 Ib. $0.50 25.0 
isd savcketnwasan | .40 Ib. 60 50.0 
Eggs | Trost Grocery 
WR es ow edccscawas | $0.18 doz. $0.45 150.0 
asin desea saces 20 coz. .60 200.0 
Fancy Hennery......... | .28 doz. 65 132.14 
EET TET eer Tey TT eT eee Terr TT oe Tree 160.71 
Comparison of cost of clothing 
® set wainia ate | PRICE —— | price seereaa! " | mecanase 
| c j ‘ | PER CENT 
sapeenemnvemessuetinesionemmennameenens ft - ————— me 
Goods by the yard Flint & Kent 
Cotton 
Berkley cambric...... | $0.25 yard | $0.45 | 80.0 
Sheeting 2} yards 
eee rere 35 yard | .70 1100.0 
Pillow case 45 inch... . .20 yard i | 75.0 
Fruit of the loom... .. .11 vard an ‘100.0 
EAT. 65 ecienecs .15 yard .30 100.0 
Khaki cloth..........| .25 yard .50 100.0 
Flannelette...........| 12 yard 24 '100.0 
nt neandrese .20 yard .30 50.0 
PIE 66434054 <enrd shan eneena cco nsncae wrens tncese ches bee nee ein ane | 88.1 








ES ree 
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Comparison of cost of clothing—Continued 
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ITEM SOURCE | PRICE — PRICE — pone 
Linen | Flint & Kent | 
Tee GR. ions cccncs | | $1.00 yard | $1.50 50.0 
Napkins per doz....... .| | 2.00 3.00 50.0 
Butcher’s linen......... 40 yard | .60 50.0 
Linen 1} yards wide.... .| | 1.00yard | 2.00 100.0 
Handkerchief linen...... .5O yard | 1.00 100.0 
Glass toweling.......... 18 yard | 40.0 
Huck toweling.......... SO yard | 75 50.0 
NE Cio aindd tahoe CLR COKER KOS bs Chadian good 0be Ode RE Oh OR Aean cde 62.68 
Worsteds and woolens =| Adam Meldrum & | 
Broadcloth. seceeeceeeeel Anderson Co. | $2.00 yard | 3.00 50.0 
Ee Sr | 1.25 yard | 2.00 60.0 
 asvs us cdeonais | 1.00yard | 1.50 50.0 
SS Se eee | | 1.25 yard | 2.00 60.0 
I soins 6i0 en tendnwec Re ie ale ain a ROR Oe eal ca ahi e kee on eis 55.0 
Velvets | Adam Meldrum & | 
Chiffon (silk) 42 inches | AndersonCo. | $3.50 yard | $5.25 50.0 
Plush (silk) 32 inches... .| | 5.00yard | 7.50 50.0 
Velvet (cotton back) 18 | 
CD ds ao abate ad ws | 1.50yard | 2.25 50.0 
Velvet (linen back) 20 | | 
Sean ee 2.50 yard | 3.75 50.0 
Nn Sie oa ds ene RAE SHERMAN OK Ss RPA ERE ESE ESTA WRRERS DRETEE ESS ORES 50.0 
Findings |S. O. Barnum & 
Thread, cotton......... | Son $0.50 doz. (200| $0.50 (150 yds.)} 25.0 
| yds. each) | 
Thread, silk, true....... | ,10(spool 100 | —.12 (100 yds.)} 20.0 
| yds.) 
Needles.............04: | 1.33 for 40} 1.60 20.3 
| packages | 
RG cin wisedas cdecaas | .40 doz. pkg. | .43 doz. pkg. |100.0 
| (300pins) | (160 pins) 
Seam binding........... | 1.20 doz. | 1.55 29.16 
Buttons 
i texcscaveveumes | .40 gross .55 37.5 
I a eit he crit | .33 gross _ 60 81.8 





oath 6G Wedd een <5 oe Sh enn cA DUS KEN STARS ER KewncdeSRbeeeN sedans 


44.82 
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Comparison of cost of clothing—Concluded 





| price sepremper | PRICE SEPTEMBER | INCREASE 
1912 1917 

















ITEM SOURCE | PER CENT 

Women’s 
a eee el | $5.50 $8.00 | 45.45 
Underwear.............| Hengerer Co. | 2.00 3.00 | 50.0 
Stockings.............. 50 75 | 50.0 
Ics ein isos con wees | Flint & Kent 75 75 

| (poorer) 

Men’s 
Shoes..............-...| A. Alezander,N. Y. 7.00 12.00 | 71.4 
a re ee Desbecker Bros. | .15 each .20 | 33.3 

| 0.25 35 | 40.0 
(for2) | (for2) | 
ERA re ioe / 1.00 | 1.25 | 25.0 
Underwear | 
RC vekvadbucebas | 2.50 | 3.50 | 40.0 
WN hownencs | 13.50doz. | 24.00 ‘| 77.7 
EES ae | |  .50each_ | 75 | 50.0 
SRE Serie | 1.00 each | 1.25 | 25.0 

Cloth for suits* 

Serge No. 3192......... | 1.125 1.675 | 48.8 
Standard Clay 16 oz. | | 

Ce ere | 1.40 2.00 | 42.8 
Washington Serge No. 814 1.325 | 1.90 | 43.39 
I ain'c 5.8d 0 hala scdwecn end PLES RK wee tee eee eeedee | 45.92 











* On account of the wide variations in quality, and in the styles from year to year, it 
was impossible to gather reliable data concerning ‘‘ready to wear’’ clothing for either men 
or women. All dealers report considerable increase in the price of ready made clothing, 
with steady depreciation in quality and workmanship. No all wool suits will be sold next 
spring. , 

Comparison of cost of shelter and operation 




















ITEM SOURCE | PRICE, 1912 PRICE, 19 7 pore 
Rent—House or apart- | O. L. Pease | $40.00 $45.00 | 12.5 
i citidens Gaxudwekes J. M. Keeler | 30.00 | 35.00 16.6 

| M. Zimmerman | 35.00 40.00 14.28 
| M. Bull 50.00 65.00 | 30.0 
| R. Schley 60.00 | 70.00 | 16.6 
| H. Holbrook | 20.00 25.00 | 25.0 

IIE ok. hc A RM ONT KAREN EE EER TERRACE COG See eee 19.16 
Board and room, noonday | Student Commit-| $4.00 | $5.00 = | 25.0 
lunches no longer in- | tee on board for | 5.00 6.00 | 20.0 
GR, cossnsiocscvcenss | B.N.S. 6.00 | 8.00 | 33.3 

—____— | 

IN. a tiedn wn yeseds anddvine +4005 tuensebess basses snbenseieneiekeleel 26.1 





Be EE. 0n cc esvneees | Miss Murphy | $4.00 $5.00 | 25.0 
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Comparison of cost of shelter and operation—Concluded 
































ITEM SOURCE | PRICE 1912 PRICE, 1917 po nico 
Domestic help . | | 
des be das endaesee | Cafeteria (B. N. S.)| $9.00 $13.00 44.4 
idetccaasetauas 5.00 7.00 40.0 
General housework.....) E.L. Bishop | 4.00 | 6.00 50.0 
cian e nb ida ckcdieebevab sa Vancdsenehccsiarensnbesaeseneonscosenes 44.81 
Coal | | | 
ee | D. J. Stickney | $6.80 $8.40 23.5 
Dc daacihdeoh seennese | Coal Co. | 6.80 | 8.15 19.9 
a 5oceskneRerks deathbed KARR Rhnenasu sede bes bakueadekenasnentaade 21.7 
Taxes* | City Treasurer: 
Tax bills for 109 
| Norwood Ave. | | 
| Locality settled 
| for many years. 
Comparatively | 
| stable conditions. 
Assessed valuation... ... $5685.00 $6730.00 | 18.40 
ce, done | 22.48 21.678 | 
Tax | | 127.85 147.36 | 15.2 





*Variations in the tax rate from year to year change this item to a marked degree. Rate 
in 1916 was $29.44 per thousand, and valuation $5900, making the increase over 1912 of 
37.8 per cent. Assessed valuation has steadily increased. 


Comparison of wages, non professional 


WAGES SEPTEMBER INCREASE 





| . 
OCCUPATION SOURCE - waees — 




















1917 | PER CENT 
Metal Workers Holly Manufac- | 
Pattern makers.........| turing Co. $0.37S5hr. | $0.75 | 100.0 
PESOCOUECANMS. 2... occas 3.40day | 5.00 | 47.0 
IN a cds uvcwnded 3.60 day | 4.75 | 31.9 
Machinists............. | | 35 hr. ATS | 35.7 
Plumbers...............| Builders Exchange! 4.50day | 5.50 | 22.22 
Steel workers........... | 30-50 percent | 40.00 
2: 4 £ecebGVEN SERENATA dS EES CARED RUNKAE SESE REKARR CRON S Rema 46.13 
Other workers | | | 
Carpenters.............; E. C. Leeder | $0.45hr. | $0.625hr. _ 38.88 
Farm hands............| Farmers near Ham-| 30.00and | 50.00and 66.66 
| burg, N. Y. house house 
a | Employers Bureau | 60 hr. .75 hr. | 25.0 
 ickscaconsccdces .20 hr. .40 hr. | 100.0 
ERS | Bishop 3.50day | 4.50day | 28.5 
| 51.80 





PE odncenscsnncenedesbsocewsetancnesencebadécnvesensdsasdsanceveceus 























Increase per cent 





Food 
Rs occ sdcscnccdecececnsisdecccessconccssevenesenseeedee 145.33 
Ws nt decdsecicccsadee sess ina Kia ek yah agate Siac a ieloty: Sahelian 83.33 
eRe ee te me ee ee eas 53.25 
DAG atusdahukeeseaea sktuadey phdens dmhes GsvibeNageeeaawanennen 66.82 
ES er eee ree re rere er rr eT 59.82 
Dedesnabielaswaddednnkn nnd aces neds 60.0essues adaeesediaseseneee 37.08 
inc nwitvncescehccthadscernshctsnsrencsmenseheseentaun 81.69 
, | EA a eee ae ee See ae ee eee re een 25.00 
ES en ee See ee ee ere ee eee ee eho 50.00 
ed ariel Re Ape Ge em OI NT LR ec calaoiee 160.71 
Canned vegetables................. See eC ee cr 54.28 
PU CRE hin n ccd bce ecnncd nod svonscovesavisdesseessensannan 131.7 
PE Ci dcciicsen ses wie sdnee ste vikekevevsuasnensbianecunteneeeen 71.33 
PN ob occbse duets odnss ks isascewedencacckacesnonbanees 78 .87 
Clothing and cloth 
| Re ES ee re eee ee Pre ee ry ee ee rr 88.10 
RUN since aes oat la ace erage Ge ck ny sr ap era 62.68 
eh cc badcedkaseeehudad aveees SAE Raa Chak ch nied eid aan 55.00 
IES ok big Sri cave b ecb a CARO aS Rae ae ee 0.00 
PING cigs 6Gtee écdneudseneknskeckd cabanas bandeeneeeeerweradee 44.8? 
II iia a 5 £6 Sp CR ae a> heswad week eee eae hod 60.12 
Average men’s and women’s “ready to wear’... .........cceeceeeeeces 45.92 
Total average, 2'! items cloth and clothing...................seeee. 53.02 
She'ter and operation 
OO EAE ere Pr ee eee SR EPI eT .. 19.16 
EP ETOP PET eee Ce rT i 26.10 
ES kecaaasce ic tatandeanasaeacsiosseeen ik: Sie atccnie ea 25.00 
Terr eee a pntsenica ene Remains eam 44.81 
Gi inccaness xe aiocds ined achcadis Cavecinedccaenseeseeeeeeenaee 21.675 
a aaa oo oe eh wo ea Rc as ee wa Nw alms) eb nde Oe 15.2 
I, oi vin nas v0 56 anes cade Dssnacvedess vinnrieb eases eeee 25.32 
Building materials* 
coi ne dire ote Sse aaniasc rac pia ec Ata tte me Katia ti wei tae a RA 44.44 
i carer eee arena te spt MET es rarer eer vy nee ye many ene eer! 55.55 
SUN ae digit a: ores dona we cv wk a RS ee er RK A Se ete iat SD 25.00 
Ee ee EET eee ETE ETE PTT TE ee 69.00 
Se ichvdcicwdndats bhanwksh sa vendposehsvese prebeennte thes enanee 200.00 
NID 5 i cand avccianceressacidian seaveuceeéusdeehierneees 78.79 
Miscellaneous* 
PR arate tr we cen alerk eevee ds aS. Ac ic oh acta AC lo at 123.28 
Re Set eae eae SB ae Pee rrr re eer 51.66 
RES or ree sain nr Grd A rr nh MM i alnlg Sc Mom nests EE 100.00 
GRIacat cc ceecnspbecnrevaws =a at Gay ke eR asl De te eee 43.70 
RI Io iicni occ hn ssseesoan cobdiusdidbenetaatenween 79.66 
Average increase in cost of living, 1912-1917, Buffalo, N. Y.............+++- 63.13 


Average increase in wages, not including professional salaries, 1912-1917...... 48.96 








* The tables for fresh fruits and vegetables, building materials, and miscellaneous have 
been omitted but will be included in the reprints of this article. 
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A CHEAP HOMEMADE SOY-BEAN MEAL FOR DIABETICS! 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
University of Chicago and Central Free Dispensary 


ELIZABETH W. MILLER 
University of Chicago 


In attempting to plan diabetic diets that could be prepared at home 
by dispensary patients, one of the first problems that confronted us was 
to find a substitute for bread, which would be cheap and palatable and 
yet low in available carbohydrate. There is no food which diabetics 
find it so difficult to do without as bread. For this reason it seems worth 
while to offer the results of our experiments in the preparation of a 
product which would meet this need. 

A number of possibilities suggested themselves, and various ones were 
tried. Gluten flour has been widely advertised for use in the making 
of diabetic breads; but though it was found possible to make an acceptable 
gluten loaf fairly low in carbohydrate these flours were finally abandoned 
as unwise to use: first, because of the excessive prices of the commercial 
brands; second, because of their variable composition and unreliability ;? 
and third, because of the products yielded by gluten in digestion. Dr. 
Janney’s investigations’ show that gluten gives rise to a high per cent 
of glucose when fed to phlorizinized dogs, and hence may be little, if 
any, better for diabetics than ordinary white flour. In view of these 
facts it was necessary to look to other sources than gluten for our flour. 

Almond meal is another product used in many hospitals for making 
diabetic muffins; but here again the meals on the market are high in 
price and variable in composition;? and with almonds selling at a dollar 
a pound, homemade almond meal was also out of the question. 

Soy-bean meal presented another possibility. Various assimilable 
diabetes recommend its use because of the low per cent of writers on 
carbohydrate which the beans contain; Joslin‘ advises Hepco Flour,’ a 
soy-bean product, in his diets. We procured some of this flour, as well 


1 This work was done at The University of Chicago as a problem in experimental cooking. 

? Reports of Conn. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Haven, Conn. Food Productsand Drugs. 1913, 
Sec. 1, Diabetic Foods. 

* Glucose Formation from Protein in Diabetes. N. W. Janney, Trans. Col. Phys., Phil., 
1916, [3] 38, 168 Arch. of Intern. Med., 1916, 18, 584. 

4 Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. Joslin, Lea, and Febiger. Philadelphia, 1917, p. 531. 

5 Manufactured by Waukesha Health Products Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
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as several other commercial soy-bean flours,‘ and found that they made 
satisfactory muffins which our patients would gladly eat. Once more, 
however, the price was prohibitive, for these flours cost from 50 to 75 
cents per pound. The manufacturers kindly offered us better prices for 
dispensary distribution, but even a liberal discount did not make them 
cheap enough to meet our need. 

We decided, therefore, to make our own flour. We purchased a vari- 
ety of yellow soy-beans from a loca] grocer at 3 pounds for 25 cents, and 
ground them through an ordinary hand coffee mill. The product was a 
fine meal closely resembling some of the commercial samples of soy- 
bean flour. It had, however, a raw ‘“‘beany” taste which it retained 
after being made into muffins. This was easily removed, by a preliminary 
cooking that might be done in any one of several ways. The beans could 
be partially cooked in water, dried in a moderate oven, and then ground 
into meal; or they could be soaked in water over night, dried and parched 
to a light brown in the oven, and then ground. A third method, finally 
settled on as the simplest, was to grind the raw beans, spread the result- 
ing meal thinly and evenly in pans, and brown it lightly in a moderate 
oven, stirring often to prevent scorching. ‘This meal made muffins pleas- 
ing in appearance and flavor, almost—if not quite—equal to the ones 
made from the expensive meals; and it cost but 8} cents per pound, not 
counting labor and fuel. 

It is important to know at least approximately the composition of all 
foods included in a diabetic diet. Since we did not have the exact analy- 
sis of the beans used, we took the average composition of many varieties 
as given by Street and Bailey:’ 


Pe ae l 





NITROGEN 


FREE EXCKETION wien 


WATER ASH | PROTEIN FAT 








10 5.54 | 38.29 14.89 | 26.64 4.64 
| | | 





Our meal was made from the whole bean; we, therefore, tentatively 
assumed this to beitscomposition. Analysis of the nitrogen free extract 
made by Street and Bailey’ show it to consist almost entirely of galactans, 
pentosans, and other non-assimilable carbohydrates, and to contain but 
8.15 per cent of possible sources of glucose (starch, dextrin, and sucrose). 

* Soya Bean Meal. Theo. Metcalf Company, Boston, Mass. 

Cereo Gruel Flour. Cereo Company, Tappan, N. Y. 


? Carbohydrates and Enzymes of the Soy-bean. Street and Bailey, Jour. Indus. and 
Eng. Chem., 1915, 7, 853 
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For our purposes, therefore, we considered the meal as containing roughly 
38 per cent protein, 15 per cent fat, and 8 per cent carbohydrate. Com- 
puting the muffin recipe on the basis of these figures we found its food 


value to be: 
Food value of soy bean muffins 




















mrorex | rar | Coe | au 

| 

| grams grams grams calories 
oe occ vcnecietin | a | 105 | 5.6 | 225 
a ce cating alt | 6 | 6.0 | | 78 
EE Ee | 22.0 | | 198 

| 33 | 38.5 5.6 | SOl 











This made into twelve small muffins gives each about 3 grams pro- 
tein, 3 grams fat, } gram carbohydrate, and about 40 calories. Or we 
could, if we desired, make the recipe into six muffins each of which would 
contain 5.6 grams of protein, 6 grams of fat, less than 1 gram of carbo- 
hydrate, and about 80 calories. In other words, they would have prac- 
tically the same food value as Joslin’s Hepco cakes® each of which he con- 
siders as equivalent to one egg containing 6 grams of protein and 6 
grams of fat. 

It would seem then that this homemade soy-bean flour has solved 
our problem, since from it can be prepared a substitute for bread which 
is palatable, cheap, and low in available carbohydrates. 

Directions for making muffins and griddle cakes together with a num- 
ber of other suggestions for using the meal follow. In addition to ex- 
perimenting with the soy meal we also tried out various recipes to deter- 
mine satisfactory methods of cooking the beans and to learn what other 
foods and flavors included in the diabetic diet combine well with them. 
We give the results of our findings, not as specific recipes for the most 
part, but merely in the form of suggestions as to flavor combinations 
and uses of the beans which we found to be most palatable. A number 
of these ideas were suggested by, or adapted from, a series of soy-bean 
recipes worked out by Miss Ethel Kolbe at The University of Chicago 


two years ago. 


* The diabetic clinic of the Central Free Dispensary in computing diets considers the av- 
erage egg as containing 6 grams of protein and 6 grams of fat. 
* Cf. note 4. 
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Uses OF THE MEAL 


SOY-BEAN MUFFINS 


Soy-bean meal, } cup (70 g.; 2.5 oz.) Eggs, 1 
Baking powder, 1 teaspoon Water, $ cup (100 cc: 4 oz.) 
Salt, } teaspoon Butter, 2 tablespoons (26 g.; 1 oz.) 


Spread in a pan the meal prepared by grinding raw beans, and brown 
lightly in a moderate oven, stirring often to prevent scorching. 

Sift the dry ingredients. Beat the yolk, add the water, and stir 
this mixture into the meal. Add the melted butter and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg white. Pile lightly into six oiled muffin tins and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

It is better to do the mixing with a fork, as the meal easily forms a 
heavy compact mass. The one-half cup of water is merely an approxi- 
mate amount. Enough should be used to make the mixture about as 
soft as it can be and yet keep its shape when dropped into the pans. 

As stated before each muffin contains about 6 grams of protein, 6 
grams of fat, 1 gram of carbohydrate, and yields about 80 calories. 


Recipe for and food value of soy-bean griddle cakes 

















| vores | max | Sauna | rom 
7 - ; a | grams grams grams calories 
Soy bean meal, } cup (70 g.; 2.5 0z.)........... 27 10.5 5.6 225 
© CEE. 0 i veeticninceensuesavensios« | 
Baking powder, 1 teaspoon................+6. 
RR Sc cccuies none kees Raeewns cake ninlediae | 6 | 6 78 
We, © CUI <6 5c ts sie sxeascctaseunes 
Butter, 1 tablespoon................-.eeeeee- | 11 99 
| 33 | 27.5 | 5.6 402 











Either raw or parched meal may be used in this recipe. 

Sift dry ingredients. Beat the egg, add the water, and combine the 
liquid with the dry ingredients. Add the melted butter. Bake on a 
hot greased griddle. 

This recipe makes six fair sized cakes. Each contains about 5 grams 
of protein, 5 grams of fat, 1 gram of carbohydrate, and yields about 
65 calories. 

Both sweet and sour milk griddle cakes, and also waffles may be made 
from the meal if milk is allowed the patient. It is necessary to add a 
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larger amount of egg in the soy meal batters than in ordinary wheat 
cakes, and to make them somewhat thicker, so that they need a little 
assistance from the spoon in spreading. 


BREAKFAST FOOD 


Water, 1 cup Soy-bean meal (unparched) 5 tablespoons 
Salt, } teaspoon (4 cup; 25 g.; 1 oz.) 


Heat water and salt to boiling and then stir in the meal gradually. 
Cook for five minutes over the direct flame, then in the double boiler 
one hour. Serve with cream as a breakfast food. 

This serving contains 10 grams of protein, 4 grams of fat, 2 grams of 
carbohydrate, and yields about 85 calories. 

The parched meal may also be prepared in the same way. The two 
products look and taste entirely different. 


FRIED SOY-BEAN MUSH 


Cook the meal as for breakfast food. Mold. Slice, dip in slightly 


beaten egg, and fry. 
SOY-BEAN CRISPS 


Water, } cup Soy-bean meal, } cup (25 g.; 1 oz.) 
Salt, } teaspoon 


Heat the water and salt to boiling, stir in the meal, and cook till the 
mixture thickens. This requires but a few minutes. 

Put the mush through a large meshed sieve, letting it fall in granules 
on a baking sheet. Spread lightly with a fork so as not to destroy the 
granular appearance. Parch in a moderate oven to a rich golden brown. 
The product looks much like grape nuts, but the granules are not hard. 
Eaten with cream it makes a very good breakfast food. It may also 
be used to advantage in place of bread or cracker crumbs in the various 
scalloped dishes and croquettes. 

This amount contains 10 grams protein, 4 grams fat, 2 grams carbohy- 
drate, and yields about 85 calories. 

A great number of other recipes were tried, such as cakes, cookies, 
and puddings. 

In general, we found that the meal could be cooked by itself in any 
simple way, or combined with milk, cream, eggs, and other foods with- 
out pronounced flavors. We did not, however, like any of the products 
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we secured when trying to make sweetened or spiced cakes or cookies; 
for saccharine, vanilla, chocolate, and spices, all seemed to accentuate 
the characteristic soy-bean flavor and to make the dishes less palatable. 


USES OF THE WHOLE BEANS 


The chief objection to the use of the whole beans is the extremely long 
time it takes to cook them, for it requires eight to ten hours of cooking 
on the stove to make them tender. After soaking, however, they can, 
be cooked in thirty to forty minutes in a pressure cooker at 15 to 18 
pounds pressure, or in a fireless cooker by putting them in with both 
radiators over night, and then reheating the radiators and putting the 
beans back for another half day. Some of the dishes prepared from 
mashed beans, however, seem better liked if the beans are still hard 
enough to be somewhat granular, rather than pasty, when mashed. 
Such dishes are bean croquettes, beans and cheese, and bean loaf as 
described below. Soaking the beans over night or longer helps to make 
them cook more easily. 

BAKED BEANS 


The beans should be soaked twelve to twenty-four hours, and put 
into the fireless cooker over night before baking. They may then be 
prepared like ordinary baked beans, with salt pork, seasonings, and hot 
water to cover them; or by using alternate layer of beans and minced 
ham with milk for the liquid. They are especially good baked with 
ether salt pork or bacon and sufficient stewed tomatoes or juice to cover. 


SALTED SOY-BEANS 


Soak the beans over night. Spread on a baking sheet and parch in 
a moderate oven to a light brown, stirring often. Add butter or oil to 
coat the beans, sprinkle with salt, return to the oven, and parch to the 
desired brownness. These have much the appearance of salted peanuts 
and taste very good. 
USES OF MASHED BEANS 


The mashed beans may be used in a variety of ways. Seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and butter; moistened with milk, beaten till creamy, and 
served hot, they make a very good substitute for mashed potatoes. 

If molded while hot they may, when cold, be sliced and sautéd for 
fried mush. This makes a dish quite different from the fried mush 
made from the meal. 
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The mashed beans may also be seasoned, mixed with slightly beaten 
egg, made into cakes, and sautéd as bean cakes. Or this same bean egg 
mixture may be shaped into croquettes, dipped in egg, and fried in 
deep fat. 

A good dressing for poultry or meat may be made by seasoning the 
mashed beans with sage, salt, pepper, onion, and butter and moisten- 
ing with hot water. This mixture may also be made into an attractive 
and appetizing bean loaf, by adding a slightly beaten egg to bind it 
together, and then shaping and baking it. 

Another good loaf is made by using beans, egg, salt, pepper, and 
chopped nut meats with liquid to make it the right consistency. This 
loaf with or without the nuts becomes bean soufllé if the egg whites are 
beaten stiff and folded in at the last. A little cheese or chopped green 
pepper, or both, greatly improve the flavor. 

Green peppers stuffed with mashed seasoned beans and baked make a 
very good dish. A dish prepared by placing alternate layers of mashed 
beans and grated cheese in a baking dish, covering with milk, and bak- 
ing in a moderate oven, is particularly good. 

Many other hot dishes may be made from the beans and also a variety 
of salads. The suggestions already given are sufficient to show how 
materially the soy-bean can help to vary the diabetic’s much restricted 
diet. It seems in fact, as if especially made for diabetics, for its compo- 
sition is almost ideal; and by using both the meal and the whole beans, 
substitutes for a large number of foods which diabetics long for—bread, 
baked beans, potatoes, dressing for meat, macaroni (or rice) and cheese, 
thickening for soups, breakfast foods—can be made from it. This 
does not mean, of course, that the soy-bean any more than any other 
food should be used without restriction. It simply means that if the 
physician sees fit to allow his diabetic patient a certain amount of soy- 
beans a day—say 100 grams, which would yield less than 10 grams of 
assimilable carbohydrate—they can be used in any one or more of the 
ways given above. The methods of preparing them are so varied that 
they can be eaten every day in some form or other without the patient 
becoming tired of them. 

Since this paper was written, the dispensary has purchased a large 
quantity of soy beans. Part of these have been ground by a milling 
company, and the meal is being sold at cost. The dry beans are also 
sold. On clinic days a quantity are cooked in the autoclave to be pur- 
chased by patients who wish to buy them. 
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A FOOD CONSERVATION DRIVE IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


IRMA GROSS 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


As part of the general war work in our school, a Food Conservation 
campaign was undertaken, modelled after the national plan. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of a faculty chairman (the writer), a student 
chairman, and four student members—one representative from each 
class. 

The drive lasted three days. On the first day, we began the advertis- 
ing, which consisted of posters and black-board printing. Some of the 
posters were furnished by the art classes, and some were those of the 
government. This slogan was featured: 


“All you need is self-denial 
FOOD CONSERVATION 


Give it a trial.” 


On the second day girls, wearing cooking aprons and Food Adminis- 
tration caps, distributed in the lunch rooms ‘‘ Note Book Cards” mod- 
elled after the regulation Home Cards, but adapted to high school 
students. 

On the third day there was placed on the desk of each pupil a card 
pledging the observance each week of 21 wasteless meals, 7 wheatless 
meals, 10 meatless meals, 2 candyless days, and 1 ice creamless day. 
The case for Food Conservation was presented in each room by some 
student, who urged the signing of the pledge card, but asked that it be 
signed only if the signer intended to keep the pledge. The pledge was 
purposely made easy, that there might be the minimum of insincerity. 
The meatless meals were fewer than the Home Card asked, because so 
many students said it was difficult to avoid meat sandwiches in a lunch 
brought from home. We made the points that the pledge represented 
the minimum; that the important thing was to cut down on one’s former 
consumption of the needed staples; and that one particular task of 
every high school student was to use less sugar. 

We had excellent results in the number of pledges signed, many 
rooms averaging 100 per cent. We hope to do follow-up work in keep- 
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ing the matter before the students, and in helping them to do more 
than the minimum asked. 


[The latest Home Card asks for nine meatless meals each week as a “‘minimum of sav- 
ing.””-—Ep1Tor.]} 





HOARDING 


Any person in the United states who buys More Foopsrurrs than 
he customarily keeps at home in peace times is defeating the Foop 
ADMINISTRATION in its purpose to secure a just distribution of food and 
in its great endeavors to reduce prices. The hoarding of food in house- 
holds is not only unnecessary, as the Government is protecting the food 
supply of our people, but it is selfish and is a cause of high prices. 

Hoarding always throws a sudden strain on the railway system, and 
because of our military demands it is with extreme difficulty we can 
now move the vitally necessary food to markets. 

There is much insidious propaganda in the country against food 
saving and increased production. ALL OpposITION TO PRODUCTION 
AND SAVING IS Direct ASSISTANCE TO THE ENEMY. 

—WU. S. Food Administration. 





THE PINTO BEAN 


In the semi-arid districts extending over parts of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Nebraska, and Wyoming, there have been raised this year 
200,000,000 pounds of pinto beans, a buff-colored bean with reddish- 
brown spots, a slightly larger bean than the navy and nearly the same 
shape as the kidney. These are already coming into the eastern market, 
and have been selling for 11 cents a pound, against 20 cents or more for 
the navy bean. The pinto is excellent in flavor, cooks as quickly, and 
in every way is as valuable and satisfactory as the navy. It should not 
be confused with some colored beans that are hard and difficult to cook. 

It should be used wherever obtainable, both because it is cheaper 
than the navy, and because with encouragement it will be grown much 
more largely on land not adapted to other varieties of beans. It is 
an excellent rotating crop with wheat. The beans may be obtained 
canned. The canned beans have an attractive brown color. 





























FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


HOUSEKEEPING IN WAR TIME 
MARY ALDIS 


At the outbreak of the war, I had kept house for twenty-three years. 
I had, I think, kept the house clean and my family happy. I had ar- 
ranged that they be fed three times a day with meat, vegetables, bread, 
milk, and fruit, in the customary proportions. 

During the period when my children were little, I gave careful thought 
to what might be called a “‘balanced ration.” With the exceptionof that 
period, never having heard of calories or vitamines, I planned meals in 
cheerful ignorance of any guiding principle but the wishes of the family. 
At the beginning of my ‘‘war-housekeeping,” I questioned my family 
as to whether, during the preceding twenty-three years, they had been 
satisfied with their meals. They said that they had. 

I relate this personal experience only because I imagine it to be typical 
of a large number of housekeepers, who, like myself, went to school 
before the study of home economics had been introduced into schools 
and colleges. 

When, last spring, Food Conservation was first talked of, I began, as 
many another, to question my methods of housekeeping. Inquisitive 
poking and prying into departments and receptacles hitherto little 
known save to obtain assurance that they were clean, resulted in a con- 
viction that part of the much-quoted seven hundred million dollars’ 
worth of waste had been taking place in my own kitchen. I endeavoured 
to institute reforms. There was one dramatic moment when, after much 
explanation and commands, as unequivocal as I could make them, I fished 
forth from the garbage can a half slice of bread. Calling my household 
staff together, I asked who was the guilty one. They looked at each other 
in an embarrassed fashion and made no reply. I then addressed them in 
accents befitting the solemnity of the occasion. I told them of my pro- 
found discouragement that this could happen after all that I had said 
to them; when, before their very eyes, hung the sign in red letters,—“‘To 
waste a crust of bread is an act of treachery to the nation.”” I told them 
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that should this lamentable thing happen again, I should be obliged to 
let them all go, as no one seemed willing to accept the responsibility. 
When I had finished, one spoke. ‘Please, Ma’am,” she said, “I’m 
thinkin’ that’s the piece of bread dropped on the floor and the dog 
wouldn’t eat it. What would I be doin’ with it, else, Ma’am?” 

The matter of waste duly considered, I joined a class in dietetics. 
Attendance at the first lecture resulted in a worried feeling that the 
health of my family had for twenty-three years been jeopardized by 
my criminal lack of knowledge of calories. I inquired of each member 
his weight, procured my own, and spent some time each day doing sums, 
to which I was unaccustomed. I may add in passing that during that 
anxious week, my efforts in their behalf, elicited only merriment from 
my unsympathetic family. 

At the second lecture, the lecturer stated that on an ordinary table, 
liberally supplied, the relative foods—proteins, carbohydrates, minerals, 
fats, she called them (I learned them all with pains) were apt to be 
approximately right. Why, I ask you, didn’t she say that at the first 
lecture? 

During June and July I listened to twelve lectures by that enormously 
clever young woman, and as a result set to work to revolutionize my 
housekeeping. 

There was a sign up in various windows in the town. ‘Keep House 
Scientifically; You Will Save Money and Live Better.”’ I invented that 
sign. In my capacity as Chairman of the local Committee on Food Con- 
servation, I had taken pride in printing this and other red letter pro- 
nunciamentos and hanging them about. Now, it seemed, I was to 
learn what they meant. At the end of the first month I did not know 
whether I was glad or sorry that I had not “‘kept house scientifically” 
for twenty-three years. A conviction came over me that had I done so, 
I should never have accomplished anything else. 

However, I argued, it was no longer a matter of choice, wherein the 
family taste, the family pocket book, and possibly the family doctor 
were the only agents to be consulted. Housekeeping had become a 
grave national problem; to it must be given the most earnest thought 
and attention. 

Reading in the public press the correlated statements, put day by day 
in oppressive juxtaposition, that food would decide the war and that 
women controlled 85 per cent of the food supply, it seemed highly im- 
perative to act and act wisely and quickly. 
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As a result of the summer’s experiments, I submit the following tables. 
The menus and statements are those of the month of October, 1917. 
The household numbered an average of six, five regular members, a 
laundress three days, and occasional guests. 

During the month of May, 1917, the cost of food material per capita 
for the household was one dollar and thirty-one cents. During Octo- 
ber, it was, as may be seen, seventy-eight cents. Seventy-five cents per 
day, per capita, was the amount allowed by the government for the 
mess of a near-by Officers’ Training Camp. I therefore considered 
that seventy-eight cents was highly creditable. If I seem to express 
an undue pride in the fact, it is because, with this reduction, my family 
states that, beyond a stern insistence that all taken be eaten, they have 
noticed no particular difference entailed by my “‘war housekeeping.”’ 

In spite of the course of lectures, I fear that an expert dietitian would 
find many things to be criticized in the menus submitted. Two things 
have, however, been accomplished; a marked saving in beef and mutton 
and in wheat. 


Foop EXPENDITURE OcTOBER, 1917 


Total bills for food 
aia isi nnci'v'dnb daw edwin Re BA wie Wak we eka a ee Oe eae $36.64 
| aS po eer iemnar erp he a ey Re erate aR Aa pst, ee, frm AOE 25.14 
Da i cis oh a.nd eds Kae Ee Ce RRERh Oe Cea eee Ween eee aaa Eee 12.43 
ee INO, 6s n'c ca can eakkdevekwadcas snckuweees wae eeeete 23.56 
ee ee EE cuca co aa Cen cceess unsere aa ne a aeenieenaaae 24.99 
Water...... SSM ao eae ee Dae ak eee ein meneatamee oe se 
I oc: Sows gs gS ak eal sen cass sr to 8.00 
NE civ innceensentueuden’ si ece bench eek shen kantan eee eeneaseee 10.22 


$143.58 
Calculated on a basis of six in family. 
Total for food per day, $4.63. 
Total per person per day, about 78 cents. 
This averages about 25 cents per meal per person for actual cost of foodstuffs. Cost of 
preparation and fuel is not included. 


Amounts of various foodstuffs 


22} pounds of beef, 12 ounces per day, averaging 2,eunces per person 
15 pounds of mutton, 8 ounces per day, averaging 1} ounces per person 
18 pounds of pork, 8+ ounces per day, averaging 1}+ ounces per person 
26 pounds of fowl, 15 ounces per day, averaging 2} ounces per person 
1} pounds of veal 
83 pounds, total, meat and fowl 
44 pounds of fish, 23 ounces per day, averaging 4 ounces per person 
Note. About half as many pounds of fish used during the month as meat and fowl. 
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17} dozen eggs, 6+ eggs per day, averaging 1 per person 

21 pounds butter, 12+ ounces per day, averaging about 2 ounces per person 
48 quarts pasteurized milk, 3 pints per day, averaging } pint per person 

18 pints cream, averaging }+ pint per day for six people 

20 quarts skimmed milk (used only for cooking) 


Wheat: 25 pounds white flour purchased and used during the month. 
11 large loaves white bread 
1 box crackers. 

Sugar: 38 pounds purchased. 20 pounds of this amount were used in preserving home- 
grown fruit which would otherwise have been wasted. Practically none was used for 
cake or desserts. Deducting this 20 pounds leaves 18 pounds, or 3 pounds per per- 
son per month, i.e., the amount stated as sufficient by the Food Administration. 

Fats: 15 pounds Crisco (substitute for lard) 

3 gallons Wesson oil (used as substitute for lard, also salad oil) 
2 pounds butterine. 


MENUS FOR TWO WEEKS 


SunDAY, OcToBER 1 


Family table Kitchen table 
Breakfast, 9.00 a.m. Breakfast, 8.00 a.m. 
Melons, coffee, corn bread, shirred eggs Same, without melons 
Luncheon, 1.30 Dinner, 12.00 
Smoked salmon on thin bread and butter Mutton, roasted, green corn, potatoes 
Broiled lobster, melted butter Melons 
Vegetable salad 
Baked apples—Turkish coffee 
Supper, 7.00 Supper 
Cold mutton, bread and butter, cocoa None served, all out 


Monpay, OcToBER 2 


Breakfast, 8.00 Breakfast, 7.30 
Melons, eggs, bran muffins, coffee Same, without melons 
Luncheon, 1.30 Dinner, 12.00 
Corned beef hash, creamed onions Same 
Brown Betty, with hard sauce 
Dinner, 7.00 Supper, 5.30 
Spaghetti, tomato sauce Lettuce salad, white bread, smoked salmon 
Lettuce salad, cold mutton Apple sauce 


Fruit pudding 
TueEsDAY, OcTOBER 3 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Oranges, wheatena, French toast, coffee Same, but without fruit 
Luncheon Dinner 
None served Flank steak, spaghetti, white bread, pota- 


toes, lettuce 
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Dinner 
Black bean soup 
Stewed chicken with rice, string beans, 
white flour rolls 
Apple sauce 
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Supper 
Cold mutton, fried potatoes, tomatoes, 
white bread, tea 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


Breakfast 


Oranges, corn bread, bacon, coffee 


Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Rice, rolls 


Dinner 
Chicken soup 
Steamed finnan haddie on toast with 
cream sauce, baked potatoes 
Lettuce salad, cassava bread toasted 


Breakfast 
Puffed rice, bacon, corn bread, coffee 


Dinner 
Black bean soup, minced mutton, string 
beans, rice 


Supper 
Same, without soup 


TuursDAY, OCTOBER 5 


Breakfast 
Oatmeal, coffee, rolls 


Luncheon 
None served 

Dinner 
Chicken soup—white bread 
Mackerel, potatoes, carrots 
Deep dish apple pie 


Breakfast 
Same 
Dinner 
Mackerel, potatoes, carrots 


Supper 


Creamed fish, white bread and butter, tea 
Apple pie 


FrmaAy, OCTOBER 6 


Breakfast 
Eggs, corn bread, coffee, honey 


Luncheon 
Creamed chicken, white bread 
Fresh tomato with mayonnaise, milk 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Stuffed baked tomatoes with bacon 
Roast chicken stuffed with oysters, can- 
died sweet potatoes, white bread 
Melons, coffee 


Breakfast 


Same 


Dinner 
Chicken, beans, potatoes 
Fresh sliced peaches, white bread 


Supper 


Cold corned beef, fried potatoes, white 
bread, cocoa 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Breakfast 
Soft boiled eggs, white bread toast, apple 


jelly 
Luncheon 


Oyster stew 


Tomato with mayonnaise, toasted cassava 
bread 


Breakfast 


Same 


Dinner 


Corned beef hash, fried sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, white bread 
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Dinner Supper 
Chicken soup Black bean soup with hard boiled eggs, 
Flounders, hollandaise sauce, boiled pota- brown bread 
toes, brown bread 
Apple pudding, with hard sauce 
SunDAY, OcToBER 8 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Melons, creamed fish on toast, coffee, Eggs, white bread, coffee 
doughnuts 
Luncheon Dinner 


Chicken soup 

Smoked shoulder of pork, baked in milk, 
potatoes, corn 

Sliced tomatoes—French dressing, toasted 
crackers 

Melons Turkish coffee 


Supper 
Salad, cheese, tea, white bread, apple 
sauce, and doughnuts 


Creamed chicken, potatoes, corn 


Supper 


None served, all out 


Monpbay, OcToBER 9 


Breakfast 
Wheatena, coffee, boiled eggs, graham muf- 
fins, jam 
Luncheon 
Cooked tomatoes, corn on cob 
Toasted muffins, cocoa, melons 


Dinner 
None served 


Breakfast 
Eggs, toasted white bread, coffee 


Dinner 
Roast pork, carrots, potatoes, brown bread 


Supper 
Cold pork, fried potatoes, tea 


Tuespay, Octoser 10 


Breakfast 
None served 
Luncheon 
Hamburg steak with onions, brown bread, 
cocoa 


Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Cold sliced pork, tomato salad, white 
bread 
Hot pancakes with honey 


Breakfast 
Eggs, brown bread, coffee 


Dinner 
Same 


Supper 
Scrambled eggs, coffee, brown bread 


WEDNESDAY, OcToBeER 11 


Breakfast 
Melons, eggs, corn bread, apple preserves, 
coffee 


Breakfast 
Eggs, brown bread, puffed corn, coffee 
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Luncheon 
Meat stew (made from left over hamburg) 


cocoa 


Dinner 
Plain soup 
Broiled fish with salt pork, baked potatoes, 
baked tomatoes 
Stewed peaches 


Dinner 
Same 


Supper 
Pea soup, bread, butter, tea, stewed apri- 


cots 


Tuurspay, OCTOBER 12 


Breakfast 
“Liberty” bread (made with hominy, 
potatoes, and 4 as much white flour), 
melons, cream cheese, coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed fish baked, “liberty’’ bread, pears 


Dinner 
Melons 
Soup 
Hot Swiss chard with hollandaise sauce 
Boiled rice—hard sauce 


Breakfast 
“Liberty” bread, eggs, coffee 


Dinner 
Fried fish with ham garnish, potatoes and 
vegetables 
Supper 
Boiled unpolished rice with hard sauce, 
tea, fruit, “liberty”’ bread 


Frmay, OcTOBER 13 


Breakfast 
French toast, oatmeal, coffee 
Orange marmalade 


Lunch "on 


None served 


Dinner 
Soup (tomato) 
Mutton stew with onions and dumplings 
Apple sauce 


Breakfast 
Oatmeal, eggs, coffee, “liberty” bread 


Dinner 
Mutton stew with onions and vegetables, 


pancakes 


Supper 


Rice with syrup—cocoa 


SATURDAY, OcToBER 14 


Breakfast 
“Liberty” bread, potato pancakes with 
honey, coffee 


Luncheon 
None served 


Dinner 
Creamed vegetable soup 
Saddle of mutton, with jelly sauce, pota- 
toes, beets 
Apple sauce 


Breakfast 


“Liberty” bread, coffee, eggs 


Dinner 
Mutton stew with vegetables 
Pancakes 

Supper 


Baked beans, “liberty’’ bread, cocoa 
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NUTRITIOUS VEGETABLE SOUPS 


ELIZABETH SPRAGUE 


Head of Department of Home Economics, University of Kansas 


The situation which is confronting us today with regard to the short- 
age of certain of our food products may seem to be strictly a problem of 
the present period. The quotations below from the essays of Count 
Rumford apparently might be taken from a current magazine, for they 
concern grain shortage and methods of meeting it. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, afterward Count Rumford, was a New England schoolmaster with 
Tory sympathies, who fled from this country during the Revolutionary 
war and became eminent abroad as a scientist, diplomat, and military 
man. In the latter capacity, he studied methods of feeding large numbers 
of people at moderate cost. It is interesting to find that his theories, as 
shown in the following quotations, are as pertinent today as they were 
then. 


It is a common saying that Necessity is the mother of invention; and noth- 
ing is more strictly or more generally true. It may even be shown that 
most of the successive improvements in the affairs of men in a state of civil 
society, of which we have any authentic records, have been made under the 
pressure of necessity; and it is no small consolation, in times of general alarm, 
to reflect upon the probability that upon such occasions useful discoveries will 
result from the united efforts of those who, either from motives of fear or senti- 
ments of benevolence, labor to avert the impending evil. 

The alarm in this country at thepresent period, on account of thehigh prices 
of grain, and the danger of a scarcity, has turned the attention of the country 
to a very important subject, the investigation of the science of nutrition,—a 
subject so curious in itself and so highly interesting to mankind, that it seems 
truly astonishing it should have been so long neglected; but in the manner in 
which it is now taken up, both by the House of Commons and the Board of 
Agriculture, there is reason to hope that it will receive thorough scientific 
examination. And, if this should be the case, I will venture to predict that 
the important discoveries and improvements which must result from these 
inquiries will render the alarms, which gave rise to them, forever famous in 
the annals of society. (November, 1795.) 


Count Rumford proved by practical feeding experiments, the value of 
certain types of soups, which have since been successfully used in soup 
kitchens and school lunches of all countries. 
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The difference in the apparent goodness, or palatableness and apparent 
nutritiousness, of the same kind of food, when prepared in different ways, 
struck me very forcibly; and I constantly found that the richness of quality of 
a soup depended more upon a proper choice of the ingredients, and a proper 
management of the fire in the combination of those ingredients, than upon the 
quantity of solid nutritious matter employed—much more upon the art and 
skill of the cook than upon the amount of the sums laid out in the market. 

But what surprised me not a little was the discovery of the very small quan- 
tity of solid food which, when properly prepared, will suffice to satisfy hunger 
and support life and health, and the very trifling expense at which the stoutest 
and most laborious man may in any country be fed. 

After an experience of more than five years in feeding the poor in Munich, 
—during which every experiment was made that could be devised, not only 
with regard to the choice of articles used as food but also in respect to their 
different combinations and proportions, and to various ways in which they 
could be prepared and cooked—it was found that the cheapest, most savoury and 
most nourishing food that could be provided was a soup composed of pearl 
barley, pease, potatoes, cuttings of fine wheaten bread, vineger, salt, and water 
in certain portions. 


The variety of vegetables and grain in the modern market makes a 
vast number of combinations possible in such soups. Experiments have 
been made in these laboratories to determine the desirable proportions of 
the ingredients for vegetable soups and the methods of combining them. 


GENERAL PROPORTIONS 


The materials to be used have been arranged in three groups; (1) 
Vegetable basis, (2) Thickening materials, (3) Seasonings. The soups 
should be thick with vegetables, and the peas, beans, and grain, should 
be left whole. If desired, the soup can be converted into a smooth puree 
by pressing the vegetables through a fine strainer, but this is not advised. 

Vegetable basis. For each pint of soup there should be 1 cup of cooked 
vegetable. 

Use } cup or } cup, uncooked, of any one of the following vegetables 
or of any suitable combination of two or more, the amount depending 
on the degree in which each kind increases in bulk. This quantity weighs 
from 2 to 3 ounces dry and will measure about 1 cup cooked. 

Beans,—black, kidney, lima, navy, pinto, soy; peas,—dried, split, cow; 
corn,—dried, canned. 
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Thickening materials. For 1 pint of soup use 1} tablespoonfuls of 
flour. From 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of the whole grains may be used,— 
oats, barley, rice, rye, kafir corn, feterita. 

Seasonings. 1. Condiments,—salt, pepper, celery salt, chili pepper, 
catsup, vinegar. 

2. Flavor vegetables,—onion, celery, carrot, okra. 

3. Fat, either uncooked, or browned with the flavor vegetables or 
with the flour. 

An almost unlimited number of combinations may be made using these 
general proportions. The following are especially good. 


} cup black beans 
$ cup kafir corn 

} cup tomato 

1 tablespoon wheat 


} cup lima beans 

$ cup canned corn 

1 tablespoon feterita 
1 tablespoon onion 


} cup lima beans 

4 cup tomatoes 

1 tablespoon feterita 
1 tablespoon onion 


} cup lima beans 

} cup soy beans 

3 cup tomato 

1} tablespoon flour 


4 cup navy beans 
cup feterita 

1 tablespoon onion 
1} tablespoon flour 


} cup soy beans 

$ cup kafir corn 

1 tablespoon canned corn 
1} tablespoon flour 


Black Bean and Kafir Corn 


1} tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Water to make I pint soup 


Lima Bean and Corn 
1} tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 


Lima Bean and Tomato 
1} tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 


Lima Bean and Soy Bean 


1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Water to make | pint soup 


Navy Bean and Feterita 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 saltspoon celery salt 


Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 


Soy Bean and Kafir Corn 


1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 
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{ cup soy beans 

} Cup tomatoes 

1 tablespoon kafir corn 

1 tablespoon canned corn 


} cup cow peas 

} cup feterita 

} cup tomatoes 

1 tablespoon corn 


} cup cow peas 
4 cup kafir corn 
1 tablespoon onion 
1} tablespoon flour 


| cup cow peas 

} cup tomatoes 

1 tablespoon feterita 
1 tablespoon onion 


} cup feterita 

} cup soy beans 

1 tablespoon onion 
1 tablespoon corn 
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Soy Bean and Tomato 
} tablespoon four 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 


Cow Peas and Feterita 
1} tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint of soup 


Cow Peas and Kafir Corn 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
Water to make 1 pint soup 


Cow Peas and Tomato 

1} tablespoon flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

Pepper 

Water to make 1 pint of soup 
Feterita and Soy Bean 

1} tablespoon flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

Pepper 

Water to make 1 pint soup 


Note.—Some of the dry ingredients increase from three to four times in bulk during cook- 
ing. In most cases, one cup of cooked material is included in each pint (two cups) of soup 


Following is an example showing how many varieties may be included 
in one soup. These amounts should make two quarts of soup. 


} cup navy beans 
} cup soy beans 
} cup black beans 
} cup cow peas 
¢ cup kafir corn 


1} cup corn (canned) 

1} cup tomatoes 

} cup flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

Water to make two quarts soup 


Where kafir corn and feterita are not available, barley, oats, rice, or 
rye may be substituted in the same proportions. The soups may also 





be made without any whole grains, but the amount of thickening would 
need to be slightly increased. 
METHODS 
1. Cook dried vegetables and grains. If two or more are to be used, 


they may be cooked together. (Exceplion—Do not cook cow peas with 
other vegetables. Use a large amount of water to extract the strong flavor.) 
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Dried Vegetables. To cook by boiling in an ordinary kettle, soak from 
eight to ten hours in cold water. Drain. Add twice their bulk of 
water. Boil till well softened (about two hours). 

To cook in a pressure cooker, soaking is unnecessary. Add twice 
their bulk of water. Cook 1 hour at 15 to 20 pounds pressure. Drain 
off water. 

Grains. The method of cooking is the same as for dried vegetables, 
except that the water should not be drained. 

2. If both fat and flavor vegetables are to be used, brown the fat, add 
the chopped vegetables and brown, then add to the cooked vegetables. 

3. Add the tomato or corn and seasonings, being careful to blend to 
secure a good flavor. 

4. Add the flour to thicken. (Add water if necessary to make re- 
quired volume.) 

5. Cook all together, two hours in a double boiler or from one-half to 
one hour in a pressure cooker. This operation is very essential in order 
to blend and to develop the proper flavor. 

6. To secure the right amount, reduce by boiling or add water, which- 
ever may be necessary. 

Allow one cup for each serving. ‘The amounts given are for one pint or 
two servings. Toserve a larger number multiply by one-half the number 
of servings desired. 

It would be a great economy in time to make a large quantity and pre- 
serve for future use by canning. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE AND COST 


At the present high retail prices, these soups cost from 1 cent to 23 
cents per one cup serving. The use of canned corn and tomatoes in- 
creases the cost quite out of proportion to the added food value, but 
these are desirable for flavor. If home canned instead of commercial 
products are used, the cost will be much lower. 

The soups provide a good combination of well balanced food materials, 
each serving from 8 to 12 grams of protein and 150 to 200 calories. They 
are highly desirable also because of their mineral salt content. While 
the addition of fat would increase the cost, it would also increase the 
food value. Without either meat-broth or fat, the soups are exceedingly 
palatable. 

A simple and satisfying lunch can be prepared, using the soup as the 
main part of the meal. 



































EDITORIAL 


The Voluntary Ration. Many women have been asking that the 
Food Administration should tell them not merely what per cent of 
wheat, and meat, and sugar, and fat they should save but give some 
definite statements of how much they may use. Many housekeepers 
do not know how much they have been using of these different foods, 
and found it very difficult to know just what is meant by going without 
25 per cent of wheat or 10 per cent of sugar. 

It is not easy to give such a definite statement because there is such a 
very great variation in the use of each of these that any figure deter- 
mined on might mean for many people an increased rather than a less- 
ened use, while for others it might mean unnecessary hardship. The 
working man who depends very largely on bread, and the wealthy 
woman who has a varied diet and uses little bread cannot be reached by 
the same statement. 

Yet an attempt has been made especially at the request of a group of 
New York women to formulate such a ration based, as nearly as may be, 
upon the amount of food available at present. The voluntary ration 
will help a great many who are earnestly trying to obey the behests of 
the Food Administration, and who have not known how. 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION RATION CARD 


Weekly Allowance per Person 


Fish: Oysters and sea food, all kinds........ As much as necessary 
PI ONS GG i. ok cbc tiiiee benesannscs As much as necessary 
Meat: Beef (fresh, salted, tinned and hashed); 

mutton, lamb and veal (mutton by prefer- 

ence); pork (the weekly allowance of pork 

per person should not exceed half a pound) 2} Ibs. gross weight 
i sivientinscngececebakuneuineeneens’ 3 Ib. 
Cooking and Kitchen Fats: Margarine, lard 

substitutes, such as corn, cottonseed, pea- 

NE, GE GEN GIR ovis se ccccesccceses Only as much as necessary 


(We are also shipping these abroad) 
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Wheat Flour: For use in cooking, such as grav- 

ies and sauces. (Use as far as possible corn 

starch, cracker dust and bread crumbs) 

(Remember that macaroni is made from 

NED cna ocG ouudnuue ee bana e uk 3 Ib. 
War Bread: Made according to regulations of 

Food Administration; i.e., must contain 

at least 20 per cent per unit of a substi- 

tute for wheat flour. (3 lbs. of bread re- 

quive 2% Ibe. of Bour). .. 6c ccciccceccs 3 Ibs. 
Sugar: Including table use and in cooking, in- 

cluding candies and sweetmeats (not the 


_ sugar used for canning and preserving).. lb. 
Nonwheat Cereals: Corn meal, oatmeal, rice, 
hominy, barley, and rye............... As much as necessary 
Vegetables and Fruits: Fresh and dried...... As much as necessary 
Milk: (Children must have full allowance). . 
eS onechdeatnedccueUnasbesvensee aes Only as much as necessary 
Ns 6 %n-s oe veh venenwid odeednnecde vanea As much as desired 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: What is flat sour which we have heard so much about in 
connection with the canning of peas, corn and asparagus? 

Answer: Flat sour is caused by spoilage, in some cases in the raw ma- 
terial before canning, in others after canning as the result of insufficient 
processing. It most often results from giving the regular process to 
material which has been allowed to stand for some time such as peas 
remaining in a load over night or corn left in a pile until it begins to heat. 
The raw material, on superficial examination may show no evidence of 
fermentation. When such material is canned it is more or less sour to 
the smell and taste but may be sterile, the heat of processing having 
killed the bacteria. 

Souring may also take place shortly after processing or the spoilage 
may be delayed for weeks or even months. In either case the heat used 
was insufficient to kill the vegetative forms or spores, but may have 
injured them to such an extent that time was necessary for recovery 
and subsequent development.! 

All evidence points to conclusions that Bacillus botulinus, the organ- 
ism responsible for botulism, is seldom present in cases of ‘flat sour,”’ 
although it is not improbable that it may be a contributing cause in 
very rare instances. 


1 Methods followed in the commercial canning of foods. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 196. 
































BOOKS AND 


The Modern Milk Problem. By J. Scott 
MacNutr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917, pp. 258. $2.00. By 
mail of the Journal, $2.12. 

This volume appears at an opportune time, 
for the economics of the milk question is par- 
ticularly in the minds of the consumer this 
winter, especially in our large cities. The 
book is designed not only for those directly 
interested in milk production but also for 
health officials who presumably control the 
sanitation of the supply, and for “‘all others 
who are interested in the understanding and 
solution of the milk problem.” The book is 
written for the most part in non-scientific 
language,—in places perhaps too popular, 
—but in some respects this will add to its 
general usefulness. 

There are five divisions. The first two 
give explanations concerning the present 
status of the milk question, the third and 
fourth discuss the sanitary and economic 
factors involved in milk production, and the 
last contains suggestions relative to the so- 
lution of the whole problem. Considerable 
data on milk production and distribution is 
contained in an admirable appendix. The 
discussion of the economic factors is particu- 
larly recommended to those who are inclined 
to see only the consumer’s point of view. 
Some rather loose English and too many in- 
definite statements, which are likely to give 
the non-technical reader wrong impressions, 
are to be regretted, but these should not de- 
tract from the general good the book should 
do. 

The following conclusions are well worth 
repeating here. “Health authorities must 
adopt improved methods of sanitation and, 
with legislative sanction and support, estab- 
lish rational regulation based upon the grad- 
ing principle. 


LITERATURE 


“Legislators must recognize the necessity 
of legislation authorizing such regulation, as 
opposed to the dangers of inaction or parti- 
san interest. 

“Agricultural authorities must advise the 
farmer in the methods of producing sanitary 
milk efficiently. 

“The dairy farmer must welcome this as- 
sistance and make use of all possible means 
of improving his methods and management, 
and he must organize. 

“The dealer must respect the interests of 
the farmer, work for the solution of their 
common problems, and pay a fair price for 
milk according to quality. 

“The consumer, finally, must recognize 
quality in milk; he must be willing to pay a 
fair price for good milk and a reasonably 
higher price for better milk.” 

Joun F. Norton. 

University of Chicago. 


The World’s Food. Vol. 74, whole no. 163 
of The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, 1917, pp. 313. $1.00. 

One of the most valuable contributions to 
the present food situation is made in The 
World’s Food. It contains figures and sta- 
tistics not easily available, as well as articles 
of general interest both to scientific workers 
and to housekeepers. 

It deals not only with accomplished 
work, but with plans for another year. Not 
only America’s food supply, but that of 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, and Japan is dis- 
cussed by representatives of each nation, 
including such distinguished people as 
Nansen, Monod, and Viscount Ishii. 

One of the papers is reprinted in this 
number of the JourNAL and others will 
probably be reprinted in the near future. 
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The Story of the Sargent Industrial School at will be particularly interesting to every stu- 
Beacon, New York, 1891-1916. ‘told by dent of the domestic service problem and to 
Sarah Louise Arnold. Printed for the all who have considered what can be done 
scholars. Boston: The Merrymount Press, for training workers in this field of labor. 
1917, pp. 77. The whole record should have a place in 
The description of the Domestic Service every library of home economics education. 

Course in the Sargent IndustrialSchoolwhich It will be found both delightfully told, and 


started in 1894 and continued until 1910, most suggestive. 
B. R. ANDREWS. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the United States Department of Agriculture: 

Food Requirements of the Human Body. (Suggestions for teachers in secondary schools.) 

The Marketing of Canning Club Products. Lewis B. Flohr. Bureau of Markets. 

Cob perative Purchasing and Marketing Organizations among Farmers in the United States. 
Bulletin No. 547. 

House Rats and Mice. David E. Lantz. Farmers’ Bulletin 896. 

Removal of Stains from Clothing and Other Textiles. Harold L. Lang and Anna H. Whittelsey. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 861. 

United States Food Leaflets: No. 1, Start the Day Right; No. 2, Do You Know Corn Meal?; 
No. 3, A Whole Dinner in One Dish; No. 4, Choose Your Food Wisely; No. 5, Make a 
Little Meat Go a Long Way; No. 6, Do You Know Oatmeal?; No. 7, Food for your Chil- 
dren; No. 8, Instead of Meat. (Issued by the Dept. of Agr. and the Food Adminis- 
tration.) 


Issued by the Department of the Interior: 
Home Economics Teaching under Present Economic Conditions. Circular Sept. 5, 1917. 
Seving Fuel in Heating a House, Technical Paper 97. 
Lessons in Community and National Life, Community Leaflets No. 4, 5, and 6. 
Department Store Education. Helen R. Norton. Bulletin No. 9, 1917. 


Issued by U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 
Child Labor in Warring Countries. Anna Rochester. Industrial Series No. 4, Bureau 
Publication No. 27. 


Issued by the United States Public Health Service: 
Safe Milk. Supplement No. 31 to the Public Health Reports. 
Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis). Reprint No. 403 from the Public Health Reports. 
The Notifiable Diseases. Reprint No. 394 from the Public Health Reports. 
Occupation and Mortality. Reprint No. 400 from the Public Health Reports. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 

A series of leaflets on Foods, School Lunches, Food Conservation, Clothing Conservation, 
Sanitation, Household Management. Worcester County Farm Bureau, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Special Bulletin, Food Department, Patriotic Numbers, Vol. 4, Nos. 15 and 16. North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station; Agricultural College, N. Dak. 

Preservation of Meat, Agricultural Extension Bul. No. 12. Agricultural College, N. Dak. 
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Cheese Making, Bulletin No. 9. The Connecticut Agricultural College Extension Service, 
Storrs, Conn. 

How to Store Vegetables for Winter Use, Circular 92. Extension Service of the College of 
Agriculture, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Textiles, Special Bulletin No. 15. The University of Minnesota, Agricultural Extension 
Division, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

A Child Welfare Research Station, Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1916. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Agriculture and Home Economics. P.H. Wilson. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Save Our Sugar. Bertha E. Shapleigh. New York City Section, Emergency Committee of 
the A. H. E. A., New York City Section Office, 19 W. 44th St. Price 10 cents. 

The Adequacy and Economy of Some Ci'y Dietaries. H.C. Sherman and L. H. Gillett. Bu- 
reau of Food Supply, the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

New York as Foster Mother. Children’s Home Bureau, Department of Public Charities, 
New York City. 

Infant Welfare Work in War Time. Grace L. Meigs, M.D. American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Early Instructors in Bacteriology in the United States. David H. Belgey, Jour. Bacteriol., 
2 (1917), No. 6, p. 595. 

Does a Fatigue Toxin Exist? F.S. Lee and B. Aronovitch, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. Med., 
14 (1917), pp. 153-154; Abs. in Abs. Bacteriol., I, No. 5, p. 501. 

Home Canned Goods and Botulism. -Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), No. 
15, p. 1262. Also Jour. Home Econ.,9 (1917), No. 12, p. 578. 

Cheese Poisoning. Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 2 (1917), No. 11, p. 761. Abs, in The 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), No. 12, p. 1031. 

Side-lights on the Production of Sanitary Milk. Luke Dykstra, Milk Dealer, Milwaukee, 
6 (1917), pp. 34-36. 

Hints for Producing Sanitary and Certified Milk. Luke Dykstra, Milk Dealer, Milwau- 
kee, 6 (1917), pp. 44-48. 

Certified Milk and the Bacillus of Contagious Abortion. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assn., 69 (1917), No. 22, p. 1879. 

A New Method of Milk Sterilization—Milk bacteria which proliferate before and survive 
pasteurization. Medical Record, New York, 92 (1917), No. 10, p. 409. 

A Preliminary Study of the Fat and Bacterial Content of Ice Cream. P. G. Heinemann 
and J. E. Gordan, Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly, Chicago, 5 (1917), pp. 44-52. Abs. 
in Abs. Bacteriol., I, No. 5, p. 412. 
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The Disinfection of Drinking Water. H. D. Dakin and E. K. Dunham, Amer. Jour. 
Med. Sci., 154, No. 2, pp. 181-188. Abs. in Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 68 (1917), No. 26, 
p. 2008. 

Drinking Fountains, Sanitary and Insanitary. Current Comment, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assn., 69 (1917), No. 15, p. 1267. 

Meat Inspection with Special Reference to the Developments of Recent Years. Howarth, 
Lancet, London, 2 (1917), No. 4905. 

Butter as a Vehicle of Infection in Typhoid. Mark F. Boyd, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 
(1917), No. 24, p. 2030. 

The Possibility of Typhoid Infection through Vegetables. C.O. Melick., Jour. Infect. Dis- 
eases, 21, pp. 28-38. 

Nineteen cases of Typhoid Fever due to Eating Turkey Salad. P. S. Schenck, Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), No. 17, p. 1402. 

“Ropy” Bread. J. M. Beattie, Lancet, London, 193 (1917), No. 4902, p. 211. 

A Study of the Micro-organisms of Dental Caries. P. R. Howe and R. E. Hatch, Jour. 
Med. Research, July, 1917, p. 481. 

Gold-crowned Teeth as a Source of Danger. B.H. Baldwin, British Med. Jour., Novem- 
ber 3, 1917, No. 2966, p. 603. 

The Etiology of Common Colds, The probable réle of a filterable virus as the causative 
factor—Experiments on the cultivation of a minute micro-organism from the nasal secre- 
tion filtrates. Geo. B. Foster, Jr., Jour. Infect. Diseases, 21 (1917), No. 5, p. 451. 

The Bacteriology of Acute Epidemic Respiratory Infections Commonly Called Influenza. 
G. Mathers, Jour. Infect. Diseases, 21 (1917), pp. 1-8. 

The Prevention of Epidemic Catarrh. D. McKenzie, Medical Press and Circle, London, 
N. S., 103, pp. 145-146. Abs. in Abs. Bacteriol., 1, No. 5, p. 424. 

The Relation of Mosquitoes and Flies to the Epidemiology of Acute Poliomyelitis. 
Hideyo Noguchi and Kudo Rokusaburo, Jour. Exper. Med., 26 (1917), p. 49. 

Mode of Infection, Means of Prevention and Treatment of Epidemic Meningitis. Simon 
Flexner, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), p. 639. 

Occurrence of Tubercle Bacilli in the Breast Milk of Tuberculous Women. S. L. Wang 
and F. Coonley, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), p. 531. 

Laundries and the Public Health. A Sanitary Study including Bacteriological Tests. 
M. C. Schroeder and S. G. Southerland, Pub. Health Reports, Feb. 9, 1917, Reprint No. 385. 

Observations and Experimentson Dishwashing. W.A.Manheimer and T. Ybanez, Amer. 
Jour. Pub. Health, 7, pp. 614-618. 

Contact Infection. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 69 (1917), p. 567. 

Fumigation as a Disinfecting Agency. C. T. Kingzett, H. F. Bottomley and J. E. Brim- 
ley, Medical Press and Circle, London, N. S., 104, pp. 157-158. Abs. in Abs. Bacteriol., I, 
No. 5, p. 427. 

Intestinal Bacteria in Children. W. W. Ford, K. D. Blackfan and M. D. Batchelor, 
Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 14 (1917), No. 5, p. 354. 

The Influence of Milk and Carbohydrate Feeding on the character of Intestinal Flora. T. 
G. Hull and L. F. Rettger, Jour. Bacteriol., 2 (1917), p. 47. 

A Contribution to the Etiology of Diarrhoea of Infants. Mlle. Tsiklinsky, Annales de 
VP Institut Pasteur, 31 (1917), No. 10, p. 517. 

The Epidemiology of Pellagra in Nashville. J. W. Jobling, W. F. Peterson, B. G. Tucker 
and F. C. Coston, Jour. Infect. Diseases, 21 (1917), No. 2, p. 109. 

The Relation of Pellagra to the Location of the Domicile in the Inman Mills, S. Carolina. 
J. F. Siler, P. E. Garrison and W. J. MacNeal, Arch. Int. Med., 20 (1917), No. 4, p. 521. 

The Etiology of Sprue. B. K. Ashford, Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., 154 (1917), No. 2, p. 157. 
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The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Iowa Home Economics Association was 
held in Des Moines November 1 and 2. 

The adjustment of home economics work 
to meet the present situation was the key- 
note of the addresses. In speaking of the 
costume in war times, Miss Ethelyn Miller, 
head of the Domestic Art Department at 
Iowa College stated that by spring the only 
available fabrics for the patriotic woman 
would be silk and cotton. It will be neces- 
sary for us to readjust our ideas of the ap- 
propriateness of silk for the business costume. 

Miss Edna White, director of Home Eco- 
nomics in the University of Ohio urged food 
study as a patriotic duty. Never before has a 
need for general information as to the funda- 
mental principles of diet been more imperative. 

The Iowa plan for the teaching of Voca- 
tional Home Economics was presented by 
Mr. John L. Cherney, State Inspector of 
Normal Training Schools. 

The importance of the study of the cloth- 
ing budget as a part of the high school 
course was strongly set forth by Miss Janet 
Cation of Iowa State College. 

Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, director of Voca- 
tional Guidance for the Des Moines school 
system, in speaking of vocations for women 
other than teaching, urged the coéperation 
of women in all lines of professional and 
industrial work. It is only as we work to- 
gether and face the problems together that 
we can hope to solve the problems for the 
wage earning woman. 

That Iowa does not so much need new laws 
but an enforcement of those already on the 
statute books was the keynote of the paper 
by Miss Bessie McClenahan, of the Bureau 
of Social Welfare, University of Iowa. 

Miss Olive Young of Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College conducted a Round Table 
upon the subject of the Readjustment of 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Teaching to Meet Present Needs. Those 
reporting were Miss Anna S. Oleson, Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Ft. Dodge, Miss 
Bloy of Cornell College, Miss Anna M. Peter- 
son of the Consolidated School at Ottosen, 
and Miss Florence Wilcox of Osage. 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The first official Federal definition of 
vocational education under the vocational 
education act is made public in a bulletin 
on the policies of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, issued in December. 

“To the extent that it is subsidized by 
the Federal Government under the Smith- 
Hughes Act,” declares the board, “voca- 
tional training must be vocational training 
for the common wage-earning employments. 
It may be given to boys and girls who, having 
selected a vocation, desire preparation for en- 
tering it as trained wage-earners; to boys and 
girls who, having already taken up a wage- 
earning employment, seek greater efli- 
ciency in that employment; or to wage- 
earners established in their trade or occupa- 
tion, who wish, through increase in their ef- 
ficiency and wage-earning capacity, to ad- 
vance to positions of responsibility.” 

The guiding principle of the newly cre- 
ated system of vocational education is an- 
nounced to be that “the education to be 
furnished must be under public supervision 
and control designed to train persons for 
useful employment, whether in agriculture, 
trade and industry, or home economics.” 

To meet the demand for information as to 
the policies of the Federal board, an edition 
of 100,000 copies of this bulletin is being 
published and distributed to members of 
Congress, Federal officials, state and city 
school officials, manufacturers, chambers of 
commerce, Jabor unions, educators, news- 
papers, magazines, and, in general, to the 
interested public. 
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In addition to the statement of policies, 
the bulletin contains analyses of the law, 
together with statistical tables showing the 
amounts of money available to the States 
for codperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in securing vocational education. 


Notes from Utah Extension Field. Be- 
cause of the great pressure of work in the of- 
fice and field in the early part of last summer, 
another assistant, Hortense White, was 
chosen to aid the State Leader in Home 
Economics Work. 

The state of Utah now has nine Home 
Demonstrators, two working through the 
Smith-Lever Bill and seven working through 
the Emergency Bill. Their winter projects 
are, food selection, emphasizing dairy 
products in the diet, economy and nutrition, 
and renovation of clothing. Each home 
agent will make out a general program 
which will cover the needs of the various 
communities, such as sanitation, clean milk 
campaigns, increased poultry production, 
and other matters of welfare to the 
community. 


State Normal School, Harrisonburg, 
Va. As acontribution to food conservation 
the resources of the campus of forty-nine 
acres are being utilized more fully than ever 
before. Theapples of the orchards, the vege- 
tables from the truck patches are being 
given a value in keeping with the need of 
the times; and thirty pigs thrive in a re- 
mote corner with due regard to the rules of 
sanitation. 

The students taking the course in Insti- 
tutional Management made a study of the 
amount of food left on the plates in the din- 
ing room in one week, and reported to the 
others the results of the investigation, mak- 
ing an appeal for “clean plates.” 

There are some changes in the faculty 
this session. Miss Hannah B. Corbett has 
charge of the housekeeping department and 
also teaches Institutional Management, and 
Mrs. McMichael, of Peabody College for 
Teachers, is a new instructor in Household 
Arts. 
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The Dietitians of Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity have formed a Dietitians Section of the 
Home Economics Association of Philadelphia. 
Prof. Emma Gunther of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke at their first 
meeting. The October meeting was ad- 
dressed by Miss Mary E. Sweeney, Head of 
the Household Economics Department of 
the University of Kentucky, and at that time 
Chairman of the Home Economics Section of 
the United States Food Administration. 

The Section started with about thirty 
members and has now doubled its number. 
The Dietitians have wished for acquaintance 
and mutual helpfulness, and this section is 
proving a most satisfactory way of filling 
this need. 


Home Demonstration Assistants. The 
following staff of experienced women are as- 
sisting in the organization and development of 
home demonstration work, where such serv- 
ice is desired by the states, under the di- 
rection of Miss Florence Ward, Office of 
Extension Work North and West. 

Miss Anna Barrows, a member of the fac- 
ulty at Teachers’ College, New York, is too 
well known in every state as a lecturer, 
demonstrator, and writer to need further 
introduction. 

Miss Miriam Birdseye has been for three 
years Assistant Professor of Home Econom- 
ics Extension Work in the New York State 
College of Agriculture for which she has 
conducted extension schools in foods and 
cookery. During the past summer, she as- 
sisted in preparing conservation literature 
for New York State and in training the 
newly selected women county agents in 
demonstration methods. 

Mrs. Emma Reed Davisson, a member of 
the Extension Staff of theState College of 
Nebraska, has for seven years had charge of 
the organization and promotion of rural 
home economics clubs, out of which have 
grown strong county organizations which 
are now supporting home demonstration 
work, She has thus had successful experi- 
ence in discovering and training community 
leaders, in stimulating serious study of home 
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economics by groups of farm women, and 
in building up community centers through- 
out the state. 

Miss Margaret Hooker, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Rochester Mechanics’ 
Institute, has made a study of economic and 
social problems of women, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and has been especially 
interested in the advancement of home and 
community interests. She has recently 
made a study of community kitchens, not 
only as to their value in community canning 
and drying, but as to their wider possibili- 
ties for community service. 

Mrs. Edith Charlton Salisbury resigned 
her position in charge of extension work with 
women, State University of Arizona, to come 
to Washington. She was one of the first 
women county agents in the northern and 
western states. Her work has included four 
years as Professor of Household Science, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, and four 
years in charge of Home Economics Exten- 
sion Work, Iowa State College. 

Miss Marie Sayles, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics Extension in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, is on leave 
of absence. She has conducted home-mak- 
ers’ schools in rural communities through- 
out Massachusetts, and during the past 
year, in the absence of the regular State 
Leader, she took charge of the work. It 
was dyring this time that home demonstra- 
tion work was completed in every county in 
the State. This gave Miss Sayles excep- 
tional opportunity to study and help put 
into effect county organization for woman’s 
work. 


Dr. Ruby Greene Smith is a specialist in 
city organization with an excellent back- 
ground of social and economic training and 
experience. Since the war emergency she 
has codperated with the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Extension Staff, in 
organizing and promoting producers’ and 
consumers markets, neighborhood buying 
clubs, and other community enterprises 
which have to do with the handling of food- 
stufis. 
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The Home Economics Asscciation of 
Greater New York. The first of the year’s 
meetings was held at the Sage Foundation 
Assembly Hall, on October 23, with a hun- 
dred and seventy present. 

Dinner was served by the New York 
School Lunch Committee. Dr. Andrews 
was Evening Chairman. 

Mrs. Learned Hand, Chairman of the 
Liberty Loan Committee of the Suffrage 
Association, spoke convincingly of the need 
for saving and loaning money for govern- 
ment financing, and of the share which 
women should willingly bear in this war 
activity. Dr. Andrews also urged generous 
investment in Liberty Bonds, either for 
personal ownership or as a contribution to 
the Richards Memorial Fund, and about 
thirty dollars was subscribed following the 
meeting, towards the purchase of a bond 
for the Fund. 

Mr. Alexander Thompson, representing 
the Food Administration spoke on the food 
situation here and in Europe, telling many 
personal incidents of self-denial “over 
there,” and urging that we take the situa- 
tion more seriously and be more willing to 
help “keep our national faith” by conscien- 
tiously conrseving food as requested. 

Miss Mary E. Sweeney, of the University 
of Kentucky, and chief of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration for September and October, was the 
third speaker of the evening. From her 
close contact with the national and inter- 
national food situation, she made a strong 
appeal to home economics workers to act 
as active leaders in intelligent food con- 
servation effort. ’ 

The next meeting of the Association was 
held November 20, with dinner served at 
the Washington Irving High School. Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman and Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow of the Red Cross Commission to 
Russia, and Mr. Bailey B. Burritt of the 
Mayor’s Milk Committee spoke. 
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The Association of Prison Reform. Miss 
Harriet Boyer of H. Sophie Newcomb 
College was asked to represent the A. H. E. 
A. at the meeting of the Association of 
Prison Reform in New Orleans, November 
19 to 23, 1917, and has sent this report: 

Cruelty and sentimentality are the two 
colossal evils in prison management, accord- 
ing to Dr. David C. Peyton, President of 
the Association. The modern prison should 
be a beehive of industrial activity and should 
be more than self-supporting. Punishment 
has a place in prisons, but it should be logi- 
cal and should flow as a natural conse- 
quence from the transgression. The indus- 
trial training should be correlated with the 
didactic instruction and the prison library. 
The feeling generally amongst wardens was 
decidedly against corporal punishment. 

In discussing the Honor System, the war- 
dens very generally agreed that its success 
depended entirely upon the wardens. Self- 
government as practiced really means gov- 
ernment by a few leaders and is the poorest 
form of government in any institution, re- 
ported one warden. Appeal to emotion, he 
said, produces no lasting change in conduct. 

Twenty per cent of all inmates in institu- 
tions are good, 20 per cent are viciously bad, 
and the rest weak-willed and can be carried 
either way by leaders. 

Miss Maude E. Miner, secretary of the 
Probation and Protective Association of 
New York, in talking of social problems 
said, ‘“‘We are constantly trying to arouse 
the patriotism of the American people and 
to make them realize something of the hor- 
rors of war, but the strongest kind of patriot- 
ism that can be appealed to is that which 
will make the men realize that they are the 
protectors of women’s honor as well as of 
women’s property.” 

The socialization of youth was much dis- 
cussed in the women’s association. Crimi- 
nals often develop from unfriendly, queer 
children. Institutions fail to reform those 
with hardened malformations of character. 
Laziness and ill health produce bad charac- 
ters. Habits of industry and health will do 
much to correct wrong tendencies. The 
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agencies mentioned as aiding effective pre- 
ventive work were the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Day Nurseries, The Widow’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, the Child Labor Legislation, the Juve- 
nile Court, the Play Ground Movement, the 
Vocational Schools, churches, boys’ club 
work, and other juvenile organizations. 

Improper housing conditions, the unas- 
similated foreigner, the influx of rural popu- 
lation into the cities produce evil tendencies. 
In England juvenile delinquency, it was re- 
ported, has increased 34 per cent and lar- 
ceny over 50 per cent since 1915. Delin- 
quencies of boys of 12 and 13 have increased 
in greater proportions than in any other 
group. The absence of fathers at the front, 
the employment of mothers in various 
branches of war service, the giving up of 
homes or sharing them with others, the low- 
ering of standards of living, and the impaired 
educational system are all responsible for 
this breaking down of child life. 

Mr. Frank McDonald, a warden of the 
Minneapolis Prison, said that when a pris- 
oner came to him he required that the wife 
and children come also, so that he might 
hear both sides of the story. It is his opin- 
ion that women are about 40 per cent re- 
sponsible for troubles. 

Senator E. M. Stafford of New Orleans 
sounded a new note in his recommendation 
that earnings of prisoners be turned over to 
those whom they had wronged. Another 
speaker urged that wages be accumulated 
for a new start in life when prisoners are 
discharged. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in Oklahoma City. 


The American Red Cross in France has 
sent a call for five dietitians to go to France 
by March 1 for French hospital service. 
The requirements include a speaking knowl- 
edge of French, thorough technical training, 
practical experience in a hospital or some 
large institution that will have given experi- 
ence in handling large quantities of food, and 
in directing the purchase or requisition of sup- 
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plies, and the regulation of dietaries. No 
one under 26 years of age will be accepted. 

Although the Red Cross has more than 
1000 dietitians registered, many have had 
only teaching experience, few can speak 
French, and many are already assigned to 
base hospital units either for foreign service 
or in cantonment hospitals in this country. 

Applicants should send their requests to 
the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Food Administration 
is issuing outlines for three courses in Food 
Conservation for Colleges, that are already 
being given in a large number of colleges, 
so that thousands of students are using 
them. 

The lessons are sent out week by week in 
mimeographed form, with appropriate refer- 
ences and the freshest available information. 

The first course is called “Food and the 
War.” It will give the history and organi- 
zation of the Food Administration, its pur- 
pose and policies, as well as a general sur- 
vey of the world’s food problem in its 
governmental, economic, and nutritional 
aspects. It is planned for one hour a week 
for the second semester. 

The second course is “The Fundamentals 
of Food and Nutrition in Relation to the 
War,” and is a development of the subject 
matter of course one, with greater emphasis 
on its nutritional aspects, and their relation 
to national and individual food conserva- 
tion. This requires 48 hours of work, and 
has a full bibliography. 

The third is a laboratory course, planned 
only for students taking courses One and 
Two. It is to cover 64 hours, and gives 
the practical application of the principles 
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presented in course Two. This course is 
called “The Use and Conservation of 
Foods.” 


Notes. Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 
has been appointed by the United States 
Food Administration as Director of Home 
Economics in New York State outside of 
New York City, and Mrs. Mary Schwartz 
Rose to the same position for the City. 


At the recent annual meeting in Washing- 
ton of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion Professor Marion Talbot, of the De- 
partment of Household Administration at 
the University of Chicago, presented as 
chairman of the committee on Retail Dis- 
tribution and Marketing a report to the 
Food and Drugs section and also read a paper 
on “Housekeeping and the Public Health” 
before the Sociological section. 


Miss Helen Kinne, Professor of Household 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, died December 29, 1917, in New 
York City, after an illness of only five days. 
The funeral services were held in St. James’ 
Chapel, at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, on New Year’s Day, 
and were in charge of Bishop Greer and 
Chaplain Knox of Columbia University. 

An account of Professor Kinne’s life and 
her services to home economics will be given 
in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education will meet in Phila- 
delphia, February 21-23, 1918. 


The Religious Education Association will 
meet at Atlantic City, March 4 to 6, 1918. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY MARCH 1 AND 2, 1N CONNECTION WITH 
THE DIVISION OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Friday, March 1, 9 a.m. 


President’s Address. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Round Table Discussion. Topic, What and How to Teach Food Values to the General 


Public. 
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Dr. Ruth Wheeler, University of Illinois, presiding. ’ 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins University. 
Miss Caroline L. Hunt, States Relations Service, Office of Home Economics. 
Miss Elizabeth Sprague, University of Kansas and U. S. Food Administration. 
Miss Mary E. Creswell, States Relations Service, Office of Extension Work, South. 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy, States Relations Service, Office of Home Economics. 
Dr. Alice Blood, Simmons College. 
Miss Florence E. Ward, States Relations Service, Office of Extension Work, Nerth and 
West. ‘ 
2 p.m. 
General Session N. E. A. 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College and U. S. Food Administration. 


7.30 p.m. 


SS 


Round Table Discussion. Topic, The Smith-Hughes Bill: Its Effect on Home Economics. 
Miss Josephine Berry, Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
Miss Anna Richardson, Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
Conservation of Clothing. 
Suggestions of Textile Committee. Chairman, Miss Grace G. Denny, University of 
Washington. } 
Saturday, March 2, 9 a.m. 


Round Table Discussion. Topic, Home Economics in the Public Schools under War Con- 
ditions. 
Miss Carrie Lyford, Bureau of Education, presiding. 
Miss Grace Schermerhorn, Supervisor of Domestic Science, N. Y. C. 
Miss Cora Harris, Supervisor of Home Economics, Shelby Co., Tenn. 
Miss Jenny H. Snow, Supervisor of Household Arts, Chicago Public Schools. 
Miss Emma Jacobs, Supervisor of Domestic Science, Washington. 
Miss Alice Johnson, Supervisor of Domestic Science, Philadelphia. 


2 p.m. 
Business Session 
Report of Committees 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Nominating Committee 
3 p.m. 


Home Economics and Civilian Relief Work in the United States. 
Mr. W. Frank Persons, Director of the Civilian Relief of the Red Cross. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Council of the American Home Economics Association. Thursday evening at 7.30 at The 
Traymore. 
Richards Memorial Fund Trustees. Saturday morning at 11 at The Traymore. 
All meetings will be held in the Library Room of the Traymore Hotel. 
A list of hotels may be obtained from the Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The N. E. A. has no one place as headquarters. The Traymore 
will be headquarters for the A. H. E. A. 





